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WOMEN OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


By H. 


VER since earliest history woman 
has been the theme of poets, the 
model of artists and sculptors, and 

the despair of the male sex generally. 
Mr. Joyce, the biologist, tells us in his 
recent work that the female is physically 


HILL, 


science, and by process of 
natural eliminate from the 
character of future generations of the 
fair sex what is unpleasing in the ad- 
vanced woman of the present day; he 
will not admit that woman may ever fall 


y a simple 
selection 
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at a lower stage than her mate; misogy- 
nists and pessimists, like Schopenhauer 
assure us that she is mentally the 
inferior of the physically stronger sex; 
and believers in woman’s rights may 
sacrilegiously, if unwittingly, pull her 
down from the pedestal in which she has 
been placed by modern, no less than by 
medieval, chivalry. But the sound 
judgment of the average man _ will 
question the assertions of the man of 
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below the level of the position she holds 
to-day in his esteem. 

But however fascinating this topic, it 
inexhaustible a magazine 
article, therefore I must here content 
myself with selecting at random a few 
portraits of women of different nations, 
and accompany them with a few notes 
on their habits, character, and physical 
qualities. 

The frontispiece portrait of a Cinga- 
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is too for 
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lese woman is typical of her class. The 
Cingalese women, if not exposed much 
to the sun or roughened by severe 
labour, are often very beautiful and 
winning in their manners. Their forms 
are graceful and delicate, their hands 
and feet small and beautifully formed, 
their hair fine and long, and their soft, 
brightly-polished skins glow as if from 
an inner ra- 
diation. The 
warmth of 
their  pas- 
sions, and the 
strength of 
their affec- 
tions are said 
to be hardly 
inferior to the 
graces. of 
their persons. 
The _ higher- 
class women 
are careful to 
indulge in 
frequent ablu- 
tions, and 
take great 
care to per- 
fume their 
dress, deck 
their persons 
with orna- 
ments, and 
otherwise ren- 
der them- 
selves attrac- 
tive. Among 
even the low- 
lier classes 
cleanliness is 
strictly ob 
served; and 
though they 
have not so 
many ornaments as their richer sisters, 
they do not lose in appearance thereby, 
the simple grace of the Cingalese girl 
showing to great advantage when the 
hair, ears, nose, ankles, and dress are 
not overloaded with jewels. Yet she 
must be poor indeed who has not some 
ornaments of gold, silver, or pearls at 
her marriage. 

The Danes, we sometimes hear, are 
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called the ‘‘Germans of the North,’’ the 
Swedes the ‘‘ French of the North,’’ 
and the Norwegians the ‘ English of 
the North.’’ These expressions have 
no racial significance, and are to be 
taken only in a social sense, or as indi- 
cating closer intercourse, tastes, or 
temperaments with the European 
peoples they most resemble, or come 

in contact 


with. So like 
are the phy- 
sical charac- 


ters that the 
terms in 
which they 
are described 
—tall stature, 
powerful bony 
frames, blue 
or grey eyes, 
large straight 
nose, florid 
co mp lexion, 
regular Cau- 
casic_ fea- 
tures, fair or 
red hair, have 
to be repeated 
with almost 
wearisome 
monotony. 
There are, of 
course, many 
deviations 
from the nor- 
mal standards 
and while the 
Danes’ most 
resemble _ the 
North Ger- 
mans, and the 
N or wegians 
the Northum- 
brians and 
Lowland Scotch, the Swedish Dale- 
carlians may claim to have best pre- 
served the original Low-German 
characters. In Scandinavia one rarely 
meets that peculiar feminine beauty, a 
blend of charm and softness, which is 
the inheritance of our North Aryan 
forefathers, and is so well preserved 
in many parts of Britain, though now 
being tarnished by motor, golf, and 
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faldetta for a hundred years—a period 
which has now drawn to a close. 
Polygamy, as in all Mohammedan 
countries, is allowed in Turkey, but not 
much practised, except by the wealthy, 
the wives being very expensive as they 
are all cost and no profit. When a 
harem is indulged in, Circassians and 
Georgians are usually selected to be its 
inmates, and these are even more 
jealously guarded from the eye of every- 
one except their lord than elsewhere in 
the East. Out of doors their arms are 
covered and their faces concealed from 
sight by triple veils. Inside the harem 
they give parties to one another; it is, 
indeed, one of the few places where they 
can meet, for they do not go publicly 
to the mosque to perform their devo- 
tions. The Osmanli ladies pass their 
time in complete idleness, their chief 
care being how to gain the good graces 
of their lord, oust a rival from his 
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The Swedes come nearest to 
this idea, and if seldom really hand- 
some, Du Chaillu is justified in describ- 
ing the ladies of Sweden as ‘ 


cycle. 


perfectly 
charming.’’ In Denmark there is no 
‘* distinction,’’ and in Norway plain and 
even coarse faces are more often seen 
than comely or pretty features. But 
the blue eyes and fair hair are always 
in evidence, and all alike are courteous, 
honest, truthful, social, kind, and hos- 
pitable, cardinal virtues for which much 
will be condoned. 

The picture of a Maltese girl repre- 
sents her in the national hood or 
faldetta, which is worn by most of the 

















women of the island. A curious, and 
very improbable, story is told of its 
origin. It is said that during the 


French occupation the Maltese ladies 
exhibited so much levity that they were 
condemned, in expiation, to wear the A NORWEGIAN BELLE, 
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BETHLEHEM. 
affections, and generally to kill the 
ennui which preys upon their existence. 
Each has a room to herself, though they 
frequently meet in a common apartment 
and take their meals together, as well 
as bathe, smoke, sing, talk, and tell 
stories in company, or give little supper 
or dinner parties to each other. They 
sometimes pay visits in the town, or 
organise parties into the country, or 
along the shady walks with which most 
large Turkish cities are provided. Of 
course, in recent years the rigour of the 
seclusion, to which Turkish women 
have so long been subject, has been 
very much relaxed. Intercourse with 
the West, has had its inevitable result 
in this respect. En passant, I may 
remark on the very singular interchange 
of custom in respect to dress between 
the East and the West. While Turkish 
women have been zealously copying 
Parisian modes in dress, their fair 
sisters of the West are said to be adop- 
ting the ‘‘ harem ’”’ trousers as part of 
their costume. 

The Georgians, who call themselves 
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Kartli, and are called Grussians by the 
Russians, occupy most of the southern 
slopes, and range westward as far as 
Trebizind in the Black Sea Coast. 
Throughout historic times they have 
been the dominant nation in Caucasia. 
Most of the Georgian family—Geor- 
gians proper, Mongrelians, Imeritians, 
Lazes—enjoy a well-deserved reputation 
for physical beauty, and it was the per- 
fectly-shaped skull of a Georgian 
woman that induced Blumenbach to 
adopt the term ‘‘Caucasic’’ as the most 
suitable name for the highest division 
of mankind to which all Aryans, 
Semites, Hamites, and natives of the 
Caucasus belong. The distinguishing 
traits of the Georgian family are hand- 
some regular features, clear though not 
very florid complexions, shapely figures, 
abundant black hair, large straight 
eyes, white teeth, and small hands. 
But the charms of Georgian women 
have perhaps been somewhat overrated. 
Their cold and impassive expression 
seems to betray a lack of intelligence, 
while the genial use of paint combined 
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with a certain voluptuous air may make 
them suitable inmates of the Turkish 
harem, for which so many allow them- 
selves to be purchased, without raising 
them in the general estimation. 

Cook’s account of the Tonga or Friend- 
ly Islanders, gives us an insight into their 
women’s customs and habits. ‘‘They are 
so whimsical in their fashion of wear- 
ing their hair that it is difficult to say 
which is most 
in vogue, but 
they usually 
wear it short. 

Both sexes 
strip the hair 
from the arm- 
pits. The 
dress of both 
is the same, 
consisting of 
a piece of 
cloth, or mat- 
ting—and the 
ornaments 
they wear are 
alike. 


Personal 


also 


cleanliness is 
their delight, 
to produce 
which they 
bathe  fre- 
quently in the 
pond s 

Though _ the 
water has an 
intolerable 
stench in 
most of them, 
they always 
prefer them 
to the 
and they are \ 


sea; 
YOUNG 
so convinced 
that their skin is injured in salt water, 
that, when they are obliged to bathe in 
the sea, they have fresh water to pour 
on them to wash off its bad effects. 
About different 


eighteen tribes or 


nationalities make up the population of 
the Burman empire. 


The women are 
restraint, but mingle 
the men as they do in 


kept under no 
freely with 
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Europe. Still they are looked on by the 
men as an inferior class, though 
believed to possess the power of witch- 
craft. In the Burmese war of 1824, a 
number of witches were collected and 
sent to put a spell on our army. No 
contracts of marriage are made until the 
parties have arrived at the years of 
discretion. The proposal for a wife is 
made by the young man’s 
female __ rela- 
tive. If the 
proposal be 
received _—fa- 
vourably, then 
the friends on 
either side 
arrange the 
marriage por- 
tion. When 
the marriage 
day arrives, 
the bride- 
groom pre- 
sents to the 
bride three 
lower gar- 
ments, three 
sashes, three 
pieces of 
white muslin, 
and jewels of 
various kinds, 
in value pro- 
portionate to 
his position 
in life. The 
marriage con- 
tract is 
ten out, and 
the bride and 
bridegroom 
eat out of the 
same dish at 


nearest 


writ- 


OF BURMAH. 

the marriage 
given by the bride's parents. The 
women are far more industrious than the 


feast 


men—doing all the buying, selling, and 
weaving, besides attending to 
hold affairs. 


house- 
They delight in feasting, 
buffooning, sight-seeing, buffalo-fights, 
theatrical performances, the concerts of 
rude musical bands, and merry-making 
of every sort. 





By FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 


ADELINE ss sighed _ irritably: 
stretched herself in her deep easy- 
chair; and threw her cigarette 

into the fire. 

Then she rose, with the rather abrupt 
grace which her admirers watched for 
when she was playing, and began to pace 
up and down the great room. A long 
gold chain, which hung round her neck 
and down to her knees, swung to and 
fro, and gleamed against the soft folds 
of her dusky dress. Unconsciously she 
kept moving her hands with the move- 
ments which, on the make a 
language. Her face was full of ennui, 


stage, 


even of sorrow, yet twice she laughed to 
herself, and once she said aloud: ‘I 
am a fool.’’ 


Even ennui could not en- 
tirely obscure the natural sweetness and 
gaiety of expression, which made every 
one forget that, in feature, she was more 
nearly plain than beautiful. 

At length she sat down before her 
writing table, and pulled out a drawer in 
the back of it. From this she took three 
photographs, and, propping them up 
against a book, stared at them, leaning 
her elbows on the table, and her cheeks 
on her clenched fists. 

The photographs were old-fashioned 
cartes de visite. The latest, to judge 
by the dress, had been taken about fif- 
teen years ago. They represented a girl, 
first in her early teens, and then at two 
subsequent stages of girlhood. The face 
was decidedly beautiful, yet likely to 
prove, to most people, quite unattrac- 
tive. It was cold, gentle, austere, the 
lips too thin, the brow too narrow. And 
somewhere in it there was a suggestion 


not, in this instance, 
the experience of 


squalor. 


agreeable—of 
poverty, even of 


Madeline, however, seemed to find the 
face altogether entrancing. She still sat 
there, gazing hungrily at it—now in one 
presentment, now in another—when the 
door opened, and Sir Ughtred Carvel 
was announced, her ‘‘dear Brown Man,"* 
as she used to call him. 

Soon after there came in Madeline’s 
duenna, Miss Madeline 
was just now so earnestly playing pro- 
priety, that she would hardly see her 
betrothed for more than ten minutes 
alone. followed tea and _ chat- 
chat which, at first general between the 
three, afterwards became intimate and 
low-toned between Madeline and Ugh- 
tred on the sofa at one end of the room, 
while Miss Bosham knitted at the other. 
Madeline ordained it so. 


Bosham—for 


Then 


Meanwhile, the three cartes de visite 
remained propped against the book upon 
the writing-table, and the thrice-repeated 
face seemed to watch the lovers intently. 

Madeline was distraite : her humour, 
in one who was usually so animated, so 
triumphant, might even be accounted 
glum. Sir Ughtred essayed unavail- 
ingly to cheer her. 

She sat where her eyes could reach 
the photographs, and often, while her 
lover talked, she was dwelling on them, 
and not listening to him. By and by, 
the direction of her sad, 
dreamy look, he saw what she was gaz- 
ing at, and asked: 


‘* Who is that, sweetheart ?”’ 


following 
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Madeline jumped up impetuously and 
brought him the photographs. 

‘““ Now tell me—tell me quite, quite 
honestly—what you think of that face.’’ 
He examined it—pursing up his lips. 

‘*T think it rather—no, distinctly— 
beautiful. But very disagreeable.’’ 

With a short exclamation Madeline 
torc the photographs out of his hands. 
She kissed one of them, as if passion- 
ately, and while he stared at her in 
astonishment : 

‘* This is the person I love best in the 
whole world,’’ she cried. He made no 
answer, save that he appeared dis- 
pleased; and she glared at him de- 
fiantly. Shrugging his shoulders, he got 
up and went to the fireplace. Miss 
Bosham stopped knitting, and leaned 
forward with a speaking look, as who 


should say discreetly: ‘‘ Shall I fetch 
you some _ eau-de-cologne, .or some- 
thing ?”’ 


Madeline’s temper was soon over. 
Slowly and carefully, one by one, she put 
the photographs back against the book, 
sighing as she did so. Then she came 
and stood behind Ughtred, and rubbed 
her round chin against his shoulder. 


‘““Me’s sorry, Brown Man,’’ she 
lisped babyishly. 

He pretended still to sulk: ‘‘ You 
loved that—-that creature—best in the 


Not me.”’ 

‘** But please, Brown Man, I| haven’t 
seen her for twenty years, nearly. And 
this is her birthday night. And I don’t 
know where she is.”’ 

This also was said babyishly; but at 
the last sentence there was a catch in 
her voice, as if the baby were ready to 
cry. 

He heard it, and turned round. He 
kissed her, courteously only, and gal- 
lantly, mindful of the blushing Miss 
Bosham, and led her, as if they had been 
on the stage, back to the sofa. 

Now she talked for a while more 
light-heartedly, and soon they began to 
discuss the date of their marriage. It 
was a continually recurring debate be- 
tween them. To him a matter painfully 
urgent. For he had been appointed to 
an important post abroad, which he 


whole world. 
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must take up at the end of the year, and 
he ardently desired to have her with him. 
It was now mid-November, and Made- 
line would say neither ‘‘yes’’ nor ‘‘no’’; 
so far as her inclination discovered itself 
at all it appeared to be against rather 
than for him. 

That evening he pleaded long and 
movingly, and, in the end, lighted upon 
this line of suasion. 

‘* Look, most beautiful—listen ! Give 
me some task to do to earn you by. 


Anything—anything you will. I don’t 
care what it is. Set me something to 
get done for you. Sweetheart, 


why do you try a man so? 
say you really do care. 

He brought thi. forward twice. The 
first time she did not attend. The 
second time, she looked at him hard, 
questioningly, her brows puckered with 
thought. ‘Then—with that free, swift 
grace people loved in her—she darted 
up, and walked to and fro, to and fro, 
in the long room. 

At last she snatched the photographs 
up, and came, and held them out to him 
with both hands. 

‘‘ Ughtred, darling, 1 can’t marry 
you—I really can’t—till I know that 
she approves. Find her, and make her 
say it’s all right. And then I’ll marry 
you, any day you like Oh, 
Ughtred, find her for me !’’ 

And Madeline dropped her face in her 
hands and burst out sobbing. 


And yet you 


” 





CHAPTER II. 


Sir Ughtred Carvel knew perfectly 
the whole history of his betrothed: in- 
deed, she being so notable a public 
character, most of it had become public 
property. Philippa, alone, he had never 
heard of, and now it fell to him to hear 

Madeline, though born and reared in 
England, was on _ her father’s side 
Italian, on her mother’s German. The 
mother, an honest woman, might have 
earned for herself a name as a singer, 
but for her imprudent marriage, which 
dragged her down into privation, and 
illness, and early death. The father, 
in manners and in regard to things of 











no importance, was a delightful being; 
where greater matters were concerned, 
a sort of fiend, clever beyond most 
people, but so vicious, treacherous, and 
indolent, that he was for ever baulking 
himself, and defeating his own ends. 
He and his daughter lived in a poverty 
that was often destitution. 

By profession a musician, he realised 
from the very beginning Madeline’s im- 
mense capabilities. He gave her a 
really admirable training—for he had 
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even beauty itself. He threw her as 
much as possible in the way of men, 
intending to let her go to the highest 
bidder. He contrived to send about 
their business all the suitors who were 
poor, more particularly if these sought 
her honourably. A liaison with a rict 
man, who should be madly in love with, 
her, but whose marrying her was out of 
the question, was what this unflinching 
parent aimed at, in the interests, on the 
one hand, of his own ease and comfort 


Howor d 
~ 


‘* THIS IS THE PERSON I LOVE BEST IN THE WHOLE WORLD.”’ 


considerable gifts as a teacher, and his 
knowledge was wide and scholarly. But 
he could not do more than this. He had 
failed to attain a position from which he 
could himself push her forwards; he had 
no money and no interest; he had made 
bitter enemies eager to thwart him. 
Cynically he perceived that, lacking 
beauty of feature, Madeline, neverthe- 
less, possessed in a supreme degree both 
grace and that temperament, that charm 
which is more powerful over men than 


and, on the other, of his 
development as an artist. 
It was here that he was brought up 
against the rock of Philippa. Philippa, 
for about a year, lived next door—a girl 
of Madeline’s own age, then seventeen, 
an orphan in the charge of a maiden 
aunt. The two girls set up a tremendous 
friendship, whereof the character was 
determined by Philippa. Philippa was 
really beautiful—but she despised all 
attention to beauty. She was about as 


daughter’s 
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poor as she could be, and entirely heroic. 
She nourished herself upon the most 
exalted ideals, and compelled Madeline 
to attempt the like. She disdained all 
except the loftiest pleasures, and was 
most triumphant when most closely sur- 
rounded with pains and hardships. Such 
things are possible to the young. 
Grumbling, or a wishful eye cast upon 
wealth and opportunity denied to one, 
she regarded as an offence almost unpar- 
donably low. Caresses and endearing 
words she hardly allowed, as appropriate 
only to friendships of the meaner sort, 
tending to enervate and make one silly. 
Ideal friends should spend their time 
together strenuously—in discussion, or 
the reading of serious books, or the per- 
formance of useful work. Finally, such 
friends could not love one another truly, 
unless each loved God—Philippa was 
willing to give that great word its 
broadest interpretation—better than she 
loved her friend. 

Such was the mind of Philippa, and 
all these somewhat stern doctrines and 
practices she found it possible to make 
Madeline not only adopt, but love. For 
several months Madeline saw the world 
with Philippa’s eyes, and lived by Philip- 
pa’s rule; and she yielded her mind so 
fully that the impress made during those 
months was never effaced. 

In the strength of her admiration for 
Philippa she stoutly resisted her father, 
and the attacks from different quarters 
which he caused or permitted her to 
sustain. 

But at last there came upon the scene 
a man—unhappy with his wife, in sore 
need of help, refreshment, and a wo- 
man’s affection—who carried Madeline 
off her feet. She fell violently in love; 
she consented to go away and live with 
him. Rich, even beyond anything her 
father had hoped for, this lover promised 
to break for her a path to fame. 

Nothing stood in the way, except 
Philippa and virtue. Philippa fought 
hard to hold her back ; arguing, entreat- 
ing, denouncing with a passionate fer- 
vour which amazed Madeline. Not for 
one moment would she allow that even 
a career for Madeline’s genius might be 


A 
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purchased with such a price as this; far 
less comfort, luxury, pleasure. Made- 
line, dazzled alike by love and by the 
prospect of freedom for the powers 
within, could not, indeed, answer this 
fervid eloquence, but neither could she 
yield to it. It ended in Philippa’s de- 
claring that, if Madeline went, she 
would never see her more. 

Madeline, then, came to her lover pale 
and trembling, and in floods of tears 
Nothing—except the giving him up- 
could be more dreadful than so to part 
from Philippa. Her lover consoled her 
—chiefly by assuring her how completely 
she consoled him. He gave her her 
chances; he surrounded her with all a 


great singer needs to conserve and 
develop her voice, to enhance her 


vitality, and to satisfy her artistic soul. 
She lived for the most part in Paris. 

In no sense did the man spend himself 
and his substance in vain; alike as an 
artist, and as his mistress, she proved 
herself all, and more than all, he had ex- 
pected to find her. 

But he owed much, though he never 
knew it, to Philippa. For, as time went 
on, his prosperity diminished, his health 
began to decline, his temper grew diffi- 
cult. Madeline had the world at her 
feet, and wealth more than sufficient of 
her own earning. Her love for him 
waned insensibly; and she was perse- 
cuted by an endless number of suitors. 
Yet she remained faithful to him, as if 
she had been his wife—and with a wife’s 
loyalty fought down all other inclina- 
tions indignantly, if need be, desper- 
ately. 





And this was for love of Philippa, and 
of Philippa’s white ideal, in the hope 
that some day they might meet again 
and be reconciled. Surely, for just one 
stain and no more, repentance and this 
long enduring affection might win 
pardon. 

So she went on, her fame and her 
triumphs increasing year by year. 
Wherever she came she brought with 
her, not only the joy of her art, but an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm, tenderness. 
and laughter which made people long 
for her. Her goodness to the poor and 
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the suffering was boundless—most of all 
to those in any trouble through their 
own fault. 

Ten years after she left the poor little 
house next to Philippa’s, the man who 
had taken her from it died; and she felt 
herself free. Not till then—though for 
some time she had been alone—would 
she listen to the entreaties of her Brown 
Man; even then, while consenting to 
marry him, she put off and put off fulfil- 
ling her promise. 

She wanted Philippa. She could not 
be satisfied without Philippa’s forgive- 
ness and blessing upon her new life. All 
endeavours to find Philippa had been 
vain. Hot-hearted and imaginative 
Madeline was growing feverish with im- 
patience. Was she still alive? Remem- 
bering the dire poverty amid which she 
had known her, and the frail body 
which held that stern and fiery soul, 
Madeline hardly dared hope she was. 


But oh! to stand by her grave !- 
¢ Db 





-to say 
out, if it were only over waving grass 
and some poor headstone, all she owed 
her. 

All this, and much more in the way of 
incident and intimate detail, did Sir 
Ughtred Carvel now learn about 
Philippa. It made Madeline in his eyes 
but the more adorable; and Philippa 
repulsive. Only the first of these sen- 
timents did he venture partially to 
discover, and that not without meeting 
a snub. Madeline was curiously intoler- 
ant of adoration. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Brown Man fell to action at once, 
and pursued the search systematically, 
without a pause, and in many directions. 
He started from the assumption that 
Philippa—being what she was, and com- 
pelled to earn her living—had chosen to 
do this either as a teacher, or as a 
writer. Accordingly he hunted, or 
caused to be hunted, through all the 
registers of teachers and all the cata- 
logues of books which he could any- 
where get at. He made enquiries of all 
the education authorities, homes for 
governesses, editors, publishers, and 
other likely persons that ever were heard 
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of. He sent out letters enough, and 
worked a sufficient number of hours, to 
have procured the return of half-a-dozen 
members of Parliament. And after all 
this, when Christmas was but three days 
off, that little, stupid, deadly prig of a 
Philippa was still unfound. 

The Brown Man hated her. He was, 
however, obliged to feign at least a 
willingness to admire her upon actual 
acquaintance. Madeline’s mingled ex- 
pectancy and fear was growing more 
and more feverish and exacting. She 
was passing through an experience not, 
in early middle age, uncommon: a 
return to the thoughts, reasonings, im- 
pulses—the general inward life—of early 
adolescence. Philippa and her influence 
and her ideals more and more dominated 
her. For this reason again the Brown 
Man hated Philippa. 

It was the very day before Christmas 
Eve that Sir Ughtred’s zeal was re- 
warded, and his sagacity demonstrated 

which latter, be it confessed, was 
matter to him of great satisfaction. A 
correspondent, who had been making 
enquiries in the Midlands, wrote to say 
that a Miss Philippa Branson was living 
in a small county town some forty miles 
from London, teaching junior forms in 
the so-called Girls’ High School there. 
Ughtred received the information in 
London by the first post : Madeline—so 
good fortune granted—was also that 
day in London. Two hours later, pro- 
tected by the sympathetically agitated 
Miss Bosham, they were speeding in a 
motor car, over dismal lonely roads, 
through a bleak, grey day, towards this 
woman who, at least, bore Philippa’s 
name. 

Madeline shewed fear much more 
than joy. She sat shivering and white- 
faced, and, for the most part, silent. 
Once or twice she made some abrupt, 
pitiful ejaculation, or asked a question. 

‘* She said, if I did that, she would 
What shall 
I do if she will not let me see her?’’ 


never see my face again. 


Her companions both answered at 
once. 

‘* Oh, but she could not be so cruel !” 
uttered Miss Bosham. 
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‘* Darling, but remember who you are 
; ! Well, then—you would come 
straight home. And we will be 
married at once. And I’ll make 
you forget her !”’ 
*“'You couldn’t make me forget her. 
Philippa used to be very stern. 
Quite right. She would not have saved 
me even so far as she did if she had not 
been stern. Dear Brown Man, if 
she doesn’t see me, I will never marry 
anyone. I don’t know what I shall 
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murmured Madeline. They said no 
more. 

The December day was waning— 
going drearily out from a colourless sky 
—when they entered the town for which 
they were bound. The servant at the 
schoolhouse—greatly astonished at their 
arrival and their request—told them 
where Miss Branson lodged, and be- 
lieved she would be found at home. 

Slowly and cautiously the great car 
threaded its way along two or three nar- 





THEY GAZED INTO ONE ANOTHER’S FACE. 


do. But I won’t marry anyone. No, 
not even you.’’ 

‘* But, darling !—How can you?—it 
isn’t reasonable. And with your 
genius. . . with all you have done for 
your art, and for so many people in so 
many ways . . . Oh, no, no, no! You 
can’t put yourself into the hands of a 
little, ignorant schoolmistress. Sweet- 
heart, your generous soul does just now 
make you a little, little bit absurd.’’ 

**T know you won’t ever understand,”’ 


row, winding, ill-lighted streets on the 
older and poorer side of the town; then 
it drew up before a low gate opening on 
to a tiny front garden, behind which 
loomed a two-storied cottage, quiet and 
dark. 

The three travellers descended to- 
gether, passed through the gate, and 
stood before the door. Madeline, 
shaking from head to foot, clung for 
support to Miss Bosham; from Ughtred 
she turned away. Round the motor, 














with its flaring lights and imperturbable 
chauffeur, there soon collected a group 
of humble idlers, whispering and won- 
dering, and staring at such a gentleman 
and such grand ladies waiting at that 
dingy door. 

The knock and ring brought soon a 
shuffle of footsteps heard within; a 
glimmer of light through the keyhole; 
the sound of a lamp being set down 
somewhere in the passage, and then the 
opening of the door by a short, pale, 
slatternly woman, who, again, at sight 
of the visitors, gaped in evident and 
extreme surprise. The hall which she 
disclosed was drab and grimy, and the 
smell of cabbage-water streamed out 
from behind her. 

‘* Yes—Miss Branson was at home. 
What name, please?’’ 

The other two looked at Madeline; 
Madeline for one moment could not find 
her voice. 

‘“*Let me. . 
softly. 

** No, dear, no. . . | will not give my 
name. Will you just tell Miss Branson 
that on old friend, whom she has not 
seen for years, would like to see her.”’ 

Madeline put forth her utmost grace 
of manner. Her beautiful dress and 
the majestic motor were also not without 
effect. So sweet and rich and elegant 
a lady it would be impossible to deny ; 
and the woman, obviously quelling some 
hesitation, went upstairs. She knocked 
at the door of a back-room, went in and 
parleyed, then came out and leaned over 
the bannisters. 

**She will see you, ma’am,”’ 
called. ‘‘ Please to walk up.”’ 

Madeline uttered a quick ‘‘ Ah !’’— 
and darted up the narrvw stairs. Behind 
her floated out her veil and her long 
scarf, stirring and enlivening the stale 
heavy atmosphere. 

‘““Is it here?’’ she asked, low and 
breathlessly, touching the handle of a 
door which stood ajar. 

The woman, open-mouthed, nodded : 
‘* Yes ’’; and Madeline went in. 

It was a plain and poor and ugly 
room; even the fire and the lamp-light 
availed not to mitigate its dreariness. 
In the middle of things was a large ob- 


.”’ began Miss Bosham 


she 
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long table covered with a green cloth, 
having books and papers, and needle- 
work piled indiscriminately upon it. 
From the further side of this a woman— 
thin, with bent shoulders, pale of cheek 
—rose and came forward to receive her 
visitor. 

Thin, and bowed, and pale. . . yes, 
wearing glasses too, and her hair so 
much darker and less abundant than 
years ago; but, for all that, Philippa— 
Philippa her very self. 

Anyone else would almost certainly 
have mistaken her—seen in her nothing 
more than a defeated creature, narrowed 
and devitalised by drudgery, most aptly 
clothed in that shabby, sagging grey 
coat and skirt. Not so Madeline; keen 
with the intuition of genius, and the 
instinct that accompanies great affection, 
she could not be deceived. Behind that 
frame, outwardly so worn and weak, she 
discerned shining clear as ever, the 
tameless soul; and stood before Philip- 
pa, as she had always known she must 
if they met, a suppliant. 

They gazed into one another’s face 
for a while without speaking or moving. 

Then, timidly, Madeline extended her 
hand, and, since Philippa made no 
response, dropped it again. 

‘* It is so many years,”’ 
at length. 
you. 


she ventured 
‘‘] have never forgotten 
I have looked for you every- 


where. Now I have found you. Oh, 
Philippa !”’ 

There was a pause. 

‘*Oh, do say something to me, 
Philippa.”’ 


‘What is it you want of me, Made- 
line?”’ 

Philippa spoke gently; her look also 
became more gentle. This softening 
all too much emboldened Madeline, who 
impetuously rushed to her, and would 
have clasped the frail, bowed figure to 
her bosom. 

The embrace was resisted—instantly, 
almost angrily. 

‘““ No, Madeline! Not that! No!... 
But what is it you want of me?”’’ 

Madeline turned her back, hung her 
head, and covered her face with her 
hands, standing silent. 

‘“*T have heard of 


you often,”’ 





; 
| 
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Philippa pursued presently. ‘‘ What a 
great singer you are—how famous all 
over the world. What can I possibly 
do for you? But won’t you sit 
down ?”’ 

Madeline, by an agonising effort, 
pulled herself together. She sat down 
by the table, and lifted her face towards 
Philippa’s. It was not the face of a 
bad woman—not with such eyes of 
tragic pleading, and that unaltered can- 
dour of brow. 

‘“] want you to let me tell you how I 
have lived all these years. Not outside 
things. I want you to know what it has 
been like to me myself—in my own 
heart. Will you hear? ”’ 

Philippa said: ‘‘ Tell me’’; and went 
and sat down at the opposite side of the 
table. 

Madeline, using her art  uncon- 
sciously, told her story well—as briefly 
as ever might be, and very pleadingly. 
Philippa was moved: her pale face red- 
dened : she held out her hand across the 
table for Madeline’s. 

After the last words Madeline un- 
locked her fingers from Philippa’s, 
and came round, and knelt by her, and 
whispering: ‘‘ Oh, let me...’ put 
her arms about her and leaned her head 
upon Philippa’s shoulder. 

This time she was not repulsed. 

‘* You do think . it is not wrong 

. you will say God bless you to my 
marrying Ughtred? ”’ 

“Oh yes, yes! Oh, God bless you a 
thousand times, Madeline ! ”’ 

“If I am good enough—it is your 
doing. You hated what I did, and 
would not excuse me. I thank you so 
for that now, Philippa. You were so 
young—but you were so wise.”’ 

She raised her head and _ touched 
Philippa’s cheek with her lips. In the 
outrush of her own tender affection she 
never observed that Philippa was not 
able entirely to suppress repugnance. 

‘“*T am so glad 








-so glad to have 
found you,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ You 
won’t let me lose you again, will 
you?” 

At that, gently, but with decision, 
Philippa disengaged herself from those 


soft warm arms whose very touch was 
comfort. She rose to her feet. 

‘* Madeline, you must understand 

I am not sorry you came; and |} 
am very, very glad you are going to 
marry a good man. But—but—I don’t 
think we had better see each other 
again.”’ 

Madeline cried out in dismay. 

Philippa, having pronounced the 
harsh words, cast down her eyes and 
remained standing so—silent, troubled, 
inflexible. 

Then began the wildest, tenderest 
appeal. Madeline, springing up, moving 
rapidly about the room, argued and 
entreated. She wanted Philippa then 
and there to come with her, and be 
shown what gratitude can do. Oh, it 
would not be as great as the benefit 
bestowed—but still surely something ! 
Hardily she spoke of Philippa’s worn 
and sickly appearance, of her obvious 
sore need of rest and cheering. She 
would lap her in comforts, gladden her 
with beauty, charm her with the lofty 
talk of wise people, the witty talk of 
happy people. She would take her 
abroad—oh, the world was lovely and 
Philippa should wander in it. Eagerly 
she talked, on and on; still Philippa 
did not raise her eyes. The only answer 
was, from time to time, a low, stead- 
fast : 

‘* No, Madeline. No, I can’t.’’ 

Then Madeline became tearful. She 
exhausted the vocabulary of sorrow to 
depict her misery if Philippa would not 
take her to her heart again. She urged 
the constancy of her affection, her 
loyalty—with only that one exception— 
to the law that Philippa lived by. 

At last Philppa looked up and spoke. 
She laid her hands on Madeline’s shoul- 
ders, and thereby brought the stormy 
beseeching to expectant silence. Her 
eves shone wide and bright : how often 
had Madeline seen that glitter in them— 
the eyes of one who sees a goal and the 
path by which he must run to it. 

‘* Madeline, it is decided; I cannot, 
will not see you again. Not by my own 
consent. Listen, I will do this. I will 
write to you. Once or twice in the year, 
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and you shall write to me, if you will. 
But not see you. And I will not see 
where you live. I cannot—I cannot. 
You see, when you did that,—you 
changed my love for you. I don’t say 
I have no affection for you now—I have. 
But it is a different thing. I cannot be 
with you.’”’ 

*“ You could bear to be with me if | 


were poor and miserable,’’ Madeline 
protested. She knew Philippa. 

‘“*Ah, yes! But you are rich and 
happy.”’ 


‘* Not happy if I can’t have you.”’ 

** Oh, but yes!’ 

‘*And Philippa—this hard life you 
lead. How can I leave you to it? ”’ 

Philippa, for the first time, appeared 
amused, smiled gaily. 

““You can, because you must; and 
also because I do not find it hard. If 
you consider, you will see for yourself 
there is no hardship in it.’’ 

That was the Philippa of the long 
ago, heroic days. 

‘* Oh, but at least let me,’’ 
entreated humbly. ‘‘ You know I have 
such a lot of money. Once—do you re- 
member ?—we agreed solemnly to share 
all we had. Philippa, please, oh please ! 
Don’t look so angry. Oh, if only I 
might !”’ 

Philippa’s eyes and voice were cold 
and stern. 

** No, once for all, no. 
out of the question. 


Madeline 


It is utterly 
And, besides, un- 


necessary. I have all I want—and 
more.”’ 
Madeline’s expressive face showed 


her distress—unmistakeably real; and 
Philippa once more softened in manner, 
though what she said was not less 
severe. 

‘** Now, I am going to be hard and 
rude to you. I am going to ask you to 
go away. Yes, please—now 
Yes, kiss me! 


at once. 
I do pray God bless you, 
Madeline—you, and your husband, too. 
And I am glad I have seen you just this 
once again. Yes, kiss me again, if you 


* * # 
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want to. Don’t be unhappy about me. 
We will write to one another. Once or 
twice a 


year. Now good-bye—good- 
bye.”’ 
While the great motor rushed back 


through the dark winter night, Madeline 
leaned against Ughtred’s shoulder, and 
cried her heart out like a child. Never 
before had she so clung to him; her 
Brown Man was all tingling with bliss. 

She sobbed out what Philippa had 
said and done and looked. From 
Ughtred came deep words of wrath— 


curses and scorn; from Miss Bosham 
lighter expressions of amazement, 
regret, reprehension. Their exclama- 


tions and interchanged comment passed 
for some time unheeded by Madeline, 


lost in the wild outflow of her own 
sorrow. 
But when she had told everything, 


and, for that while, had wept her fill, 
and was resting, spent and quiet, 
against the Brown Man’s arm, she 
began to take in his savage indignation 

-the blame he was heaping upon 
Philippa, and Miss Bosham’s answers 
echoing him. 

Once this reached her consciousness, 
she roused herself—sat upright, and 
laid her left hand on Ughtred’s breast, 
her right on Miss Bosham’s knee, +o 
make them cease talking and attend to 
her. She looked from one to the other 
proudly, and smilingly, in spite of her 
tear-stained face and dimmed eyes. She 
spoke in the rare, thrilling, solemn 
tones, which a French poet called the 
voice of ‘‘ Madeleine prophétisant ”’ : 

‘You shall not say such things of 
her. Listen! You say I have genius. 
That is, I see what others do not see. 
Then genius knows genius; and I tell 
I know it is the same with her. 
She sees what we do not see. She is 
Genius must 
She could not do other 
than what she has done.’’ 


you, 


following her own light. 
needs do that. 


* # a 





T was all about a kiss, and a kiss, 
moreover, that none of us saw but 
had to take for granted. If we had 

seen it, would we have been so im- 
pressed by its importance and signifi- 
cance and soul-destroying hideousness 
as to have felt the subsequent proceed- 
ings as by no means_ overdrawn? 
Unfortunately, that is a question we 
cannot answer because we were not 
allowed to see the kiss given and taken. 
As most of the civilised world know, 
there are as many sorts of kisses as, 


according to Touchstone, there are 
degrees of retort between the retort 
courteous and the lie direct. The kiss 


Mr. Panmure gives behind the scenes 
might have been, for all we know, of 
the first degree or the seventh. Mr. 
Pinero has chosen to leave it vague, and 
‘* Preserving Mr. Panmure”’ accord- 
ingly runs some risk of meeting the fate 
of those plays whose authors do not 
take their audiences into their entire 
confidence. It is not the first time that 
Mr. Pinero has left the vital thing to 
the imagination of his audiences. He 
did it in the ‘‘ Dancing Doll,’’ and be- 
hold the result. It would be curious if 
an unimaginative public should resent 
losing so picturesque an appeal to the 
eye and to sentiment, and should cla- 
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mour for a visual realisation of the thing 
itself on pain of staying away from the 
Comedy Theatre altogether. I should 
advise them not to be sorash. Take the 
kiss for granted. Give it such signifi- 
cance as each one will. With Josepha, 
who received it, it appears to have left 
a very disagreeable taste. To the other 
ladies, who merely hear of it, it bears 
the impress of the cloven hoof, if a kiss 
can bear any impress at all. Mr. Pan- 
mure, who gave it, evidently regards it 
as not entirely paternal. At all events, 
there was the kiss, and Josepha quite 
innocently gives away the fact of its 
having been given, but does not give 
away the giver, and the entire house- 
hold at ‘‘ The Clewers ’’ forthwith en- 
ters on the hunt for the delinquent. In 
the incidents of that hunt is to be found 
the justification for Mr. Pinero’s descrip- 
tion of his work as a ‘‘ comic play,”’ 
though why he does not describe it as a 
farce in four acts is a question that may 
make us pause. It would seem that he 
means to draw a distinction, and the 
only distinction I can conceive is that, 
whereas a farce is obvious exaggera- 
tion, a comic play presents characters 
who create situations that are comical 
as a natural outcome of their charac- 
teristics. If that is a correct distinction 





then in ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure ’’ we 
are introduced to a very wonderful 
household indeed, from that prodigious 
little prig, Myrtle Panmure, to that 
grandiloquent Privy Councillor, Regi- 
nald Stukeley, M.P. Nobody in the 
play acts as normally sane people 
would act. In what other household 
would all the men devote themselves 
ostentatiously to the pretty young 
governess, leaving their wives and 
sweethearts quite out in the cold? 
Where else, except in an asylum for the 
afflicted, would we find a pretty young 
governess intruding late at night on the 
work of an M.P. and his secretary to 
ask one of them to take on himself the 
responsibility for that kiss, and, later, 
continuing the interview in stockingless 
feet and draggled petticoats. In what 
other group of apparently normal indi- 
viduals could we find a Privy Councillor 
and his secretary drawing lots as to 
which of them should propose first to 
a young lady, with the proviso that the 
first comer should explain the whole 
situation to her in fairness to his rival? 
Such are some of the situations which 
Mr. Pinero invites us to enjoy; the 
others are of the same ilk. Undeniably 
they are amusing. We laugh con- 
sumedly. To the end of the third act 
Mr. Pinero’s invention and almost 
inimitable skill in stagecraft result in a 
steady crescendo of fun as he elaborates 
complication step by step from its first 
simple origin. The last act lets us 
down somewhat ; the padding is a little 
too obvious, but up to that point the fun 
never flags. Of the after-taste—the 
soberer second-thought of the morning 
when we have had time to reflect—it 
must be said that it is not entirely 
pleasant. Sanity and outrageous lying 
are consistent, no doubt, but one does 
not care to be placed in the quandary of 
having no explanation for the lying but 
a brain storm. 


‘* Princess Clementina’’ owes such 
success as it achieves at the Queen’s 
Theatre, to two causes. It is most ad- 
mirably acted, and the story lies in that 
region of high romance which always 
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has been, and doubtless always will be, 
adorable to average human beings. But 
I cannot say that the authors, Mr. 
George Pleydell and Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, have made the most of their 
material. Presumably, everybody knows 
the story—how, for political reasons, 
James Stuart, ‘‘ The Pretender,’’ desired 
to wed the Princess Clementina, daugh- 
ter of the King of Poland, related to 
most of the royal families of the Con- 
tinent; how the Hanoverian family set 
itself to thwart this scheme, and induced 
Austria to arrest the Princess in her 
journey from Poland to Italy, where 
the Pretender was lying in exile, holding 
his Court in Bolegna; how she was 
detained at Innsbruck as a sort of state 
prisoner, and how Charles Wogan, an 
Irish adventurer in the Court of James, 
offered to rescue her and bring her to 
Bologna; how he succeeded against 
great odds, and how he and his royal 
charge fell desperately in love with 
each other on the way; and, finally, 
how by his King’s command Wogan 
was compelled to act as proxy for James 
in wedding the Princess, loyally doing 
for his royal master what he would fain 
have done for himself. Such is the 
story, and it is brimful of human in- 
terest, the pathos of final renunciation 
alleviated by the tribute we pay to the 
courageous loyalty of those who re- 
nounce. ‘There is but one vivid love 
scene between Clementina and Wogan, 
and that takes place in a remote hut on 
the Brenner Pass, where they two are 
alone and face their destiny with eyes 
wide open to the whole meaning of it. 
This scene is admirably conceived and 
acted with fine force and feeling by Mr. 
H. B. Irving as Wogan, and Miss Stella 
Patrick Campbell as the Princess. 
Equally effective in its way is the scene 
in the Pilgrim Inn at Bologna; but the 
greater part of the second and third acts 
and the second scene of the first act 
seem to me to misfire. The hero is 
valiant enough, and his enemies suffi- 
ciently truculent; sword play is fairly 
abundant; we live in an atmosphere of 
suspense, hurry, turmoil, and intrigue, 
but somehow it does not seem to carry 
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home—to sweep us off our feet. It 
may well all be due to two or three 
incongruities. The Kénigsmark parallel 
is made too much of—never mind 
K6énigsmark, it is Wogan who concerns 
us just here. Then ladies do not ven- 
ture over. snow-covered Alpine passes 
in silk gowns, light wraps, and white- 
kid gloves as a rule, nor when a cava- 
lier takes them in his arms to cross a 
thinly-frozen stream are they prone to 
leap from his embrace into the water 
just to point a reflection upon cold feet 
and cool heads. These little blemishes 
may seem trivial, but they are not if they 
arrest the spontaneous flow of our sym- 


pathy. Nothing is trivial that detracts 
from a sense of verity in dramatic 
action. But after all the essence of 


‘* Princess Clementina’’ is not the 
melodrama of the rescue, but the splen- 
did romance of love and _ renunciation 
that lies behind and all around the inci- 
dents of the oft-told tale. 


Mr. Laurence Irving has_ been 
appearing at the Garrick (and later at 
the Kingsway) Theatre in his own dra- 
matic version of Dostoieffski’s novel 
‘* Crime and Punishment,’’ to which he 
gives the title of “The Unwritten Law.”’ 
We are, of course, prepared for a 
drama of gloom. Raskolnikoff, a Rus- 
sian student, holds advanced views on 
the right of the individual to rid the 
world of human creatures who are a 
menace to its sum of happiness and 
virtue. If aman is a scourge, wipe him 
off the face of the earth as you would 
the plague. This is the unwritten law, 
a higher than human law. Acting up 
to his convictions Raskolnikoff kills the 
brute Gromoff, who is using his power 
to compel a poor girl, Sonia Martinova, 
to yield herself to his lustful desires. 
But the murderer, the crime once com- 
mitted, suffers as other human malefac- 
tors suffer, who may 
theoretical 


not share his 
He has the same 
dread of discovery, the same shrinking 
from the mental visions of his deed, and 
the same terrifying apprehensions. The 
great scene of the play is in the third 


and last act, when Raskolnikoff is 


views. 
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undergoing the torture of examination 
by the magistrate Bezak. Bezak prides 
himself on his ability to extort a con- 
fession from the most reluctant criminal, 
and in this scene the circumstantial evi- 
dence against Raskolnikoff is most skil- 
fully marshalled, point by point, with 
the object of driving the suspected man 
from one subterfuge to another until the 
very last prop is shattered and he is 
brought to his knees. Throughout this 
scene Mr. Irving’s acting is of very 
high quality indeed.  Terror-stricken 
and defiant by turns—at one moment 
driven to the very verge of despair, and 
at the next by some happy resource of 
inspiration just evading the toils, and 
at the end saved by little less than a 
miracle, this whole scene is a triumph 
for him both as dramatist and actor. 
In the last scene it is the influence of the 
pure-minded Sonia, who loves him and 
whom he loves, that induces him to con- 
fess his crime and take his punishment, 
not the clever ingenuity of the examining 
magistrate. Bezak triumphs, but the 
merit is Sonia’s and not his. As, at 
the time of writing, the last nights of 
‘* The Unwritten Law ’’ are announced, 
we must conclude that clever construc- 
tion and clever acting are not sufficient 
to reconcile the public to sustaining for 
any considerable length of run a deeply 
serious drama of character if the theme 
is painful and shrouded in gloom. _ If 
we except the shy and awkward love- 
making of Kashkin towards Raskolni- 
koff’s sister, there is no relief in this 
play from the prevailing atmosphere, 
and even that seems out of the picture. 
It is well for us, however, that we have 
actors and actor-managers who are 
willing to risk the disfavour of the public 
by the production of dramas which, like 
‘“ The Unwritten Law,’’ are expositions 
of modern tendencies of thought in their 
action on fundamental human attributes. 
Mr. Laurence Irving’s next production 
at the Kingsway will be ‘‘ The Lily,”’ 
an adaptation by David Belasco, of a 
four-act play by Pierre Wolff and Gaston 
Leroux, named ‘‘ Le Lys.”’ He will 
be supported by Miss Mabel Hackney, 
who plays Sonia in ‘‘ The Unwritten 
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Law ’’ with impressive naturalness and 
sincerity, and by Miss Geraldine Oliffe, 
who is said to have a strong emotional 
part. 


If one may judge from the enthusiasm 
of audiences Mr. George Alexander 
seems to have hit upon a success in the 
last production at the St. James’s, Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason’s play ‘‘ The Witness 
for the Defence.’’ Should the play con- 
tinue to prove to the taste of playgoers 
it will be in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Alexander himself has a part which, 
from the standpoint of his admirers, is 
very far from a sympathetic one. In 
truth Henry Thresk, the part in ques- 
tion, is almost inexplicable, and at no 
point in his connection with the story of 
Stella Ballantyne’s life does he seem 
capable of acting with either discretion 
or on a strict code of honour. This, 
however, is not the first time that Mr. 
Alexander has produced a play in which 
his own part must necessarily be wholly 
subordinate to another. In ‘‘ The Wit- 
ness for the Defence "’ the great part is 
that of Stella Ballantyne, and it is 
greatly played by Miss Ethel Irving. 
It is a splendid and deserved triumph for 
her. She reaches a height of emotional 
power that stamps her as a great 
actress, and when we compare her 
achievement here with what she has 
done in purely comedy parts we begin 
to realise her wonderful versatility. And 
the feature of her representation which 
most especially deserves our notice and 
commendation is the restraint she im- 
poses upon herself, so that her emotional 
phases are not wild and_ incoherent 
surges, but rather seem to be bursting 
through a restraining barrier, and for 
that reason are far more effective. — In 
the first act we see her in the remote 
camp in Rajputana, her only companion 
a drunken brute of a husband who in- 
sults her, sneers at her, even savagely 
ill-treats her; she bears on her neck the 
marks of his fingers. She even goes 
in terror for her life. In the half gloom 
of the tent interior we seem to feel the 
sinister threat of tragedy—the awfulness 
of existence for a woman of sensibility 


and charm. Then comes to them a 
visitor for an hour, Henry Thresk, an 
English solicitor, travelling in India, 
who seven years before had been in love 
with Stella, but could not risk the clog 
on his ambition to succeed in his career 
that marriage with a penniless girl 
would entail. So they parted, and had 
not met since till this evening in Rajpu- 
tana, whither Thresk has come to find 
confirmation or refutation of the ru- 
mours he had heard of Stella’s unhappy 
wedded life. He sees enough to confirm 
the worst of them in the hour he spends 
in the Rajputana camp, and leaves for 
Bombay on his way to England. Thus 
the first act, which is in the nature of 
a prologue, for in the second we find 
Harold Hazlewood’s 
country house in Sussex two years 
later. We learn that on the night of 
lhresk’s visit to the Ballantyne’s, the 
brutal husband was shot, that his wife 
was tried for the murder and acquitted 
chiefly on the evidence of Thresk, who 
last saw the murdered man alive, that 
Mrs. Ballantyne is now living in the 


ourselves at 


neighbourhood, and is engaged to marry 
Richard Hazlewood, the son of Harold. 
Then Thresk comes again on the scene 
and is subjected to a close cross-exami- 
nation on the subject of his knowledge 
of the Rajputana tragedy by the elder 
Hazlewood’s son-in-law, a_ solicitor. 
From that cross-examination Thresk 
comes unscathed and the scrupulous 
doubts of the Hazlewood pére and son- 
in-law as to Mrs. Ballantyne’s innocence 
are dissipated. So far then all is well, 
but now comes the incomprehensible 
part of Thresk’s action. He cleared 
Mrs. Ballantyne by committing perjury 
at her trial; he has bolstered up that 
perjury by filling in the blanks in his 
cross-examination at Hazlewood’s. Now 
he proceeds to destroy himself and 
Stella, by compelling her to tell the truth 
and incriminate herself, or he himself 
will feel obliged to disclose the real 
facts. She owes it, he tells her, to her 
lover to tell the truth. One may well 
ask why this high moral tone from a 
man who had not hesitated to put his 
ambition before the happiness of the 
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woman he loved and who loved him— 
who had not hesitated to commit per- 
jury for her sake? Is the explanation 
to be found in his hope that the avowal 
might cost her her lover, and that he, 
Thresk, might possess her after all? It 
is left very blind and very unsatisfac- 
tory, but though we remain uncertain as 
to Thresk’s true motive, this doubt in 
nowise lessons the thrilling intensity of 
the struggle through which Thresk’s 
ultimatum compels Stella Ballantyne to 
pass. The depth of her love for Hazle- 
wood, her passionate desire for his 
respect, her longing for a happy and 
secure life after the tragedy of her woe- 
ful past are all at stake, and she pleads 
with all her soul to be suffered to go her 
way in peace. In the end she tells the 
truth, abating nothing that makes 
against her, and in the telling Miss 
Irving reaches the highest level she has 
yet attained in her art. Thotgh Mr. 
Alexander has a part which no art could 
make wholly sympathetic, he plays it 
with that rare finish and tact that at 
least leaves us in some doubt as to 
whether we might not easily do Thresk 
an injustice. In all other respects also 
‘*The Witness for the Defence’’ is 
most adequately presented. 


It is a curious coincidence that almost 
on the same day both Mr. George 
Alexander and Mr. Fred Terry should 
produce new plays in which those 
gentlemen assume parts which are dis- 
tinctly unsympathetic, and in which also 
each of their leading ladies achieves 
what is assuredly one of the chief 
triumphs of her dramatic career. In 
** The Popinjay,’’ produced last month 
at the New Theatre, Miss Julia Neilson 
has in the exiled Queen Frederique a 
part so perfectly suited to her person- 
ality and her refined art, that the fiction 
and the reality blend in a masterpiece. 
We cannot conceive the proud and 
much tried sovereign as other than Miss 
Neilson presents her to us. There is 
not a phase of the impersonation in 
which we would have her otherwise 
than as she is. In her forbearance for 


screen him; in her solicitude for his 
honour even when his name had become 
a bye-word; in her pathetic gratitude 
towards those whose loyalty remains 
steadfast; in her motherly devotion to 
her little son, and in the noble frenzy 
with which she courts death for them 
both rather than see the son robbed of 
his birthright; in the queenly dignity of 
her bearing when she stands at the little 
king’s side as he receives the homage of 
his court—in short, to all the demands 
the part makes upon her, Miss Neilson 
proves herself adequate. There are 
certain aspects of the play that seem a 
little out of the picture, though they 
provide a contrast that helps to empha- 
sise the pathos of the queen’s position. 
Mr. Tom Lewis and his’ scheming 
daughter are a little too much in the 
foreground. Their freedom of entrée 
into the residence of the royal exiles 
could hardly be quite so unrestricted, 
and even a wealthy universal provider 
need not be necessarily so vulgar and 
pushing as Mr. Tom, though the ex- 
citement of plucking a royal goose may 
be sufficiently rare to be over-exciting. 
And once more—while I am in critical 
nood—I find what ought to be a very 
thrilling scene to be somewhat chilled 
by the unreality of the situation. The 
queen compels her husband to tear up 
his renunciation of the throne for him- 
self and his heirs, and to sign instead a 
simple abdication, by threatening to 
throw herself and her son from a high 
balcony into the street or courtyard. 
Somehow the scene is not convincing 

we have to take too much for granted. 
But, after all, these are not very serious 
blemishes. They do not detract from 
the perfection with which Miss Neilson 
meets the requirements of an exacting 
‘Ole. They do not lessen the boyish 
charm of the acting of Master Eric Rae 
in the part of the young Prince Zara; 
he proves himself one of the best of our 
juvenile actors. Nor do they in any- 
wise qualify our interest in the very fine 
performance of Mr. Fred Terry. It is 
impossible to make the decadent King 
of Carpathia picturesque; it is greatly 


her husband’s weaknesses and anxiety to “to Mr. Terry’s credit that he makes 
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him even tolerable. Up to the limit of 
what the authors, Mr. Boyle Lawrence 
and Mr. Frederick Mouillot, have made 
of King Christian, the actor is bound to 
go. He is, frankly, a profligate, a 
spendthrift, a drunkard. He will sell 
his throne, his country, his honour, for 
money to feed his vices. He does not 
hesitate to rob his son of his inheritance, 
his wife of all she holds dear. Stripped 
of the personality with which Mr. Terry 
endows the part, the character is detest- 
able; but as it is played we feel some 
pity—perhaps something more than pity 
—for the Popinjay King, and that is 
Mr. YTerry’s share in the triumph. 
Truth to tell it is in spite of the authors 
that ‘‘ The Popinjay ’’ attracts us; the 
actors make the play. The dialogue is 
dull and commonplace, even when it 
seeks to be strong and heroic, but it is 
so finely delivered that we. are im- 
pressed. It is a play that should be 
seen if only because Miss Neilson is so 
well worth being seen in it. 


‘* All that Matters,’’ a _ four-act 
comedy by Mr. Charles McEvoy, was 
produced at the Haymarket in the 
middle of February. Mr. McEvoy is 
not without experience as a dramatic 
writer, but Manchester is more familiar 
with his work than London. He has 
the reputation of being original, and 
‘* All that Matters ’’ will tend to sustain 
it. One is almost tempted to call the 
play ‘‘ an Original,’’ it is so obviously, 
so annoyingly, eccentric. The author 
has skill in characterization beyond a 
doubt, but his characters do not mix 
well. With one set he presents to us 
broad farce, with the other a_ rustic 
comedy that comes very near to proving 
a tragedy, and they are incongruous 
elements in one mixture. It is not 
enough to say that life is like that—that 
every day the clown rubs shoulders with 
the statesman. A play is a work of art, 
or should be, and no constructive work 
can be artistic that is composed of in- 
congruous parts. Is there any such 
incongruity in ‘‘ All that Matters ’’? 
Let us see. First, we have young Allan 
Hyde, last of the Hydes, once owners of 


broad acres, but now their descendant is 
but a tenant farmer of a meagre 400 
acres and the old Manor House, sadly 
down at heel. And Allan is engaged 
secretly to Olive Kimber, daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer. The young lovers 
quarrel, and was ever a lover’s quarrel 
more fantastic? Olive is eager that he 
shall keep his farm, improve it, and stay 
in the place of his ancestors; Allan has 
no such ambition. ‘The farm is a drag 
upon him and he means to let it all go; 
ever since Olive has come into his life 
he has lost, he tells her, his old am- 
bition. He will marry her and begin 
anew somewhere else. Olive is appalled, 
tells him that if such is the case her 
influence has been a curse to him and 
they must part for ever. And on that 
they do part, both very much in love 
and both very foolish and very wretched. 
And within three weeks thereafter Olive 
is on the eve of marrying another man, 
while Allan is on the verge of blowing 
out his brains; but on the morning of 
her wedding day Olive comes to Allan 
in the sheep-fold on the Downs and asks 
him to take her back. It seems that 
the minds of men and women get stale 
and cobwebby even on the high open 
breezy uplands, within sight of the sea, 
even as they do in the grime and gloom 
of town. 


Thus far, then, in the story we have 
a rustic comedy, as remote from farce 
as the sheep-fold, where Allan is fond of 
sulking, is remote from Whitechapel 
Road. The comparison is not inapt for 
we get the farce from a party of 
cockney holiday-makers, seven in al. 
In the first scene they intrude their un- 
polished humours into the Manor House 
and make dire mischief by concocting 
an anonymous letter recommending one 
Pacy to marry Olive Kimber, and 
because the letter is written on the 
mildewed farm paper, Olive, when she 
sees it, thinks Allan wrote it. Then we 
lose sight of the cockney tourists, only 
following the results of their interfer- 
ence, till we meet them again in the last 
scene but one, a charming scene in a 
rocky cave looking out over the sea. 
Here on one of the rocks Allan and 
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Olive have carved their initials, and 
here, of course, they both meet without 
pre-arrangement on the eve of Olive’s 
wedding-day. It is their cave and the 
spot is dedicated to romance, but Mr. 
McEvoy has no mercy. Hither come 
the trippers as well, and romance goes 
to the dogs while cockneyism holds high 
revel. Then the sea comes up and cuts 
off the retreat of them all, and the seven 
loud-voiced sons and daughters of 
Belial confess their sins in the fear of 
death, and by this device Olive gets to 
know that the anonymous letter was not 
written by Allan! The irrepressible 
chatter of the trippers would be most 
amusing in its place, but it is super- 
fluous, incongruous, irritating in this 
place. The two characters in whose 
fortunes Mr. McEvoy most wishes to 
interest us, and does interest us, stand 
on the high rocks at the mouth of 
the cave against the bright sky doing 
absolutely nothing, dumb and almost 
motionless figures, for quite a quarter 
of an hour I should say, while the place 
rings with the laughter, the shrieks, the 
antics, and the chatter of these seven 
boisterous clowns. And all the time we 
have the utmost confide-ce that if the 
author had only left those two lovers 
alone in their cave they would have 
carved out understanding and happiness 
far more easily than they cut their 
initials in the unfeeling rock. I am not 
denying that Mr. McEvoy has written 
very good farce indeed. His cockneys 


are real folk and vastly amusing, but 
they are like a patent medicine hoarding 
blotting out a corner of one of Nature's 
fairest pictures. It is a satisfaction to 
see Miss Neilson-Terry in a part which, 
making demands upon her powers of 
deep emotional expression, shows the 
versatility of her art—that she is not 
limited to the expression of the gay and 
lively nature of a Priscilla. A very 
striking performance is the Mrs. Kim- 
ber of Miss Helen Haye, a character 
and an impersonation in the true comedy 
spirit. Mr. J. Fisher White, too, makes 
an exceedingly strong impression as the 
old farmer. The play is well cast 
throughout and charmingly staged; we 
seem to feel the atmosphere of the high 
downs, but we crave a little less of the 
East End of London. 


The new operatic singer, Miss Osca 
Marah, made an immediate success at the 
London Hippodrome, where her engage- 
ment, a record one, was prolonged three 
times. Mdlle. Marah, whose portrait 
we give, is a favourite pupil of the 
famous brothers de Reszké, and she has 
just been engaged to sing at the great 
sacred concert at the Crystal Palace on 
Good Friday. It is expected that over 
twenty thousand people will fill the vast 
hall on this occasion, and the gifted 
young Australian vocalist will be accom- 
panied by the full band of the Cold- 
stream Guards, conducted by Lieut. J. 
M. Rogan, Mus. Doc. 


Dreams. 
By Dorotuy SERGEANT. 
ees oe we wandered hand-in-hand 


Thro’ shadowed ways of dream. 
The fragrant flowers more wonderful 
Than those of earth did seem. 


With music in our hearts methought 
We sailed o’er moonlit seas. 

The soft air fanned us silently, 
We drifted to the breeze. 


Methought that in some holy place, 
Dim-lit, I knelt in prayer. 

Then all at once I turned and wept 
Because you were not there. 
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rT‘ HERE was no more doubt that 

autumn had vanished and winter 

had arrived. Modern society 
ought to have been motoring out to its 
country-houses, and keeping up its 
health in the good new fashion with 
golf and hunting and, perhaps, avia- 
uon, instead of swallowing London 
iog, sandwiched between dinners and 
dances; but the Budget had caused a 
social revolution. Society had rushed 
back to town after the shooting. 
Some of it—entitled to the very biggest 
S—had actually been obliged to do 
without any shooting at all. Impor- 
tant hostesses gave receptions instead 
of dinners and balls, and the taint of 
politics was over them all. I went the 
usual round of the houses to which I 
was bidden, adhering to my friends in 
spite of the altered form of entertain- 
ment. Every approach to the magni- 
ficent ballroom at Alistair House was 
crowded when I added myself to the 
assemblage. The music from a hidden 
band of famous musicians came faintly 
from the distance. Banks of feathery 
ferns and hot-house plants were massed 
in long lines from the entrance to where 
our hostess was receiving, and a cur- 
tain of fairy-like smilax drooped over 
the gilded balustrade, giving an ex- 
quisitely fresh and spring-like effect to 
the otherwise artificially brilliant scene. 
This was a Unionist stronghold. l 
saw a couple of ambassadors spark- 
ling with jewelled orders, and more 
than one of the now famous breed, the 
dukes. Just before me, going up the 
broad stairway, I recognised Essen- 
den’s slender figure and fair head. A 
grim-mouthed bishop had hooked an 
arm beneath his, and was pouring out a 
vehement argument unpleasantly close 
to his ear. Essenden was, of course, 


by right and birth and breeding, one of 
the drones. 
brother Kilmarden’s heir. 
56 


He was, in fact, so far, his 
It gave. me 
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By MRS. JOHN LE BRETON. 


a curious thrill of elation to reflect that, 
of all his world, I alone knew the 
man, with his splendid intellect, his un- 
tiring energy, and his dauntless cour- 
age. 

I lost sight of Essenden then, and I 
had been sufficiently bored before I came 
across him again an hour later. He 
was in a small ante-room, talking to a 
tall, thin old man with sparse grey hair, 
and a red commonplace face, whom I 
knew to be the Duke of Strathesaye,— 
the father of our hostess. He attracted 
his companion’s attention to me as soon 
as he saw me, and then by a gesture in- 
vited me to join them. There was a 
gleam in his subtle Irish eyes that 
warned me to be prepared for a humor- 
ous situation; and presently it appeared 
that the Duke, who was in trouble about 
his son and heir, Lord Beaurie, had con- 
fided in Essenden, who had been a 
schoolfellow of that young man, and 
asked for his advice—the advice of a 
pleasant idler whom his Grace suspected 
of nothing more than a good disposition 
toward his son. Upon which Essenden 
had the effrontery to mention me as a 
skilled amateur ‘‘ investigator,’’ who 
had on several occasions rendered good 
service to Scotland Yard. The Duke 
looked me over with unfeigned curiosity. 
I reminded him that most people are 
born with a passion for interfering with 
other people’s affairs, and I was one of 
those who had turned the failing to 
that account. 

“*T see, I see,’’ said his Grace,- con- 
tinuing to examine me through a single 
eye-glass, ‘‘ and it really amuses you? ”’ 

‘“One must do something, or life 
would seem longer than it does,’’ I told 
him, gravely. 

‘* You are bound to secrecy, Duke,’’ 
put in Essenden. ‘‘ Mr. Hesse’s posi- 
tion depends on that. I had no right 
to tell you of his detective propensities. 
My only excuse is that you may provide 
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him with 
novel enter- 
tainment, and 
that he may 
do for you 
what a pro- 
fessional de- 
tective might 
blunder 
over.’”’ 

We went 
with the 
Duke to a 
little study 
where some- 
one was evi- 
dently in the 
habit of mak- 
ing himself 
comfortable 
with choice 
tobacco and 
reviv ifying 
drinks. Es- 
senden told 
me the story, 
and his Grace 
amplified it. 

Some 
months ago 
Lord Beaurie 
had met a 
beauti ful 
American 
widow at the 
house of a 
mutual friend, 
and had 
promptly fal- 
len in love 
with her. He 
was only just 
of age, had 
struggled 
through 
Sandhurst, and was on the point of 
joining his regiment. In any case 
the Duke would have doubted the 
immature judgment of twenty-one in 
selecting a partner for life. Incidentally, 
he would have preferred that the next 
Duchess should be neither an American 
nor a woman with previous experience 
of married life. Lord Beaurie was in- 
fatuated, and refused to listen to reason. 


HE WAS TALKING 





TO THE DUKE OF STRATHSAYE. 


In spite of strong family opposition he 
proposed to Mrs. Cora Van Volken- 
burgh, and was accepted. 

The lady was young and indisputably 
handsome. No one assailed her char- 
acter. She was wealthy—but Lord 
Beaurie had no need of riches. I began 
to wonder upon what the Duke founded 
his serious objections. 

‘*T know a good woman when I see 
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one, Mr. Hesse,’’ he said, ponderously, 
‘* | have seen much of the world and its 
men and women. Mrs. Van Volken- 
burgh, clever though she may be, does 
not deceive me. She has no relatives. 
She has no friends. She has no history. 
Why?” 

The ducal process of reasoning came 
rather hardly upon one unaccustomed to 
it. Essenden took up _ the story, 
smoothly. 

“Mrs. Van Volkenburgh told Lord 
Beaurie quite frankly that she had 
broken all family ties in America, and 
had no wish to resume them. She said 
that at the age of sixteen her step- 
mother married her to Van Volken- 
burgh, who was then well over sixty. 
He was insanely jealous, and not infre- 
quently cruel. After five years of a 
miserable married life, she was set free 
by his death. He left her a great for- 
tune, unrestricted by conditions, and she 
came to England almost at once. She 
was popular in society before her en- 
gagement to Lord Beaurie, but since 
then she has become the fashion. I may 
say that she is now a personage. Still 
the Duke is not satisfied.’’ 

** And made enquiries in America? ”’ 
I suggested. 

** Exactly—to very little purpose. 
Miss Cora Mary Lester was certainly 
married to John Norman Van Volken- 
burgh, just as she stated. He died 
upon the date she had given, and he left 
her sole heiress of property worth about 
£200,000. There seemed no_ valid 
reason for the Duke’s objection, and so 
very reluctantly he was obliged to give 
way. The wedding day was actually 
decided upon when what our side world 
would call a reprieve occurred. Lord 
Beaurie’s regiment was ordered to 
India, and he was prevailed upon to go 
with it, rather than seem to shirk his 
career at the outset. Both he and Mrs. 
Volkenburgh desired the marriage to 
take place before his departure, but the 
Duke would not hear of it. The wed- 
dings of the Strathesaye heirs have 
always been great social events, and the 
necessary elaborate arrangements could 
not be carried out in the time. Lord 
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Beaurie went out to India as a bachelor, 
but it was understood that he was to 
get leave at the earliest opportunity and 
return for the marriage. Fortunately— 
again from our point of view—one of 
our ever-recurring little frontier wars 
broke out, and claimed him in the service 
of his country. He is now at Peshawur, 
and likely to remain there for the pre- 
sent. Now, we approach the danger- 
zone. The Duke has every reason to 
believe that Mrs. Van Volkenburgh will 
shortly go to the East. If there is any 
real reason why she should not become 
Lady Beaurie, it must be discovered 
without loss of time.” 

‘* Then it means a trip to New York,”’ 
I said. 

‘* My dear sir,”’ said the Duke, wav- 
ing his eve-glass at me, ‘‘ if you would 
—if you could. But, how can I ask it? 
If I might———”’ 

‘* Why, of course,’’ put in Essenden, 
coolly, ‘‘ you can and will make the ex- 
pedition as pleasant as possible, my 
dear Duke. That is all we need sav. 
As to buying the information we require 
when a seller is found——’”’ 

‘*Carte blanche,’? murmured his 
Grace. And so it was settled. 

I sailed for New York next day, but 
before I went I had an interview with 
Inspector Brandon, and the benefit of 
much valuable advice from Essenden. 
Not that I supposed Mrs. Van Volken- 
burgh had ever come into contact with 
the police, either here or in her native 
land; but Brandon garnered up a good 
many stray scraps of information about 
well-known people in society, and even 
Essenden had found his storehouse of 
knowledge useful before now. 

The Inspector took out his bulky 
notebook, and sure enough found the 
name there. 

‘*Engaged to the Marquis of 
Beaurie,”’ he said, ‘‘I saw her yester- 
day, for the first time. I was down at 
Sir John Mitcham’s place, Oxham vie 

‘* About that jewel-robbery,’’ said 
Essenden, ‘‘is Mrs. Van Volkenburgh 
a guest there, then? ”’ 

** Yes, sir,’? said Brandon, 





poring 


over his book, ‘‘ she has lost jewels 
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worth close on seven thousand pounds. 
Other ladies have been robbed of orna- 
ments worth several hundreds. Lady 
Mitcham has lost diamonds to the value 
of two thousand, and other jewellery. 
Altogether, a big haul—twenty thou- 
sand pounds worth, at least, they calcu- 
late. The bedrooms were ransacked 
during the afternoon. It’s going to be 
a difficult job for us, I fancy.’’ 

‘*Well, that won't interest Mr. 
Hesse,’’ said Essenden, impatiently, 
** tell him what you can about Mrs. Van 
Volkenburgh. Describe her—you’ve a 
vicious taste for details of that sort, I 
know.”’ 

‘*] never heard of the lady before, 
sir,’ explained the Inspector. ‘‘ I 
noticed Lady Mitcham was making a 
great fuss of her, because she’d lost so 
much more than anyone else, I sup- 
posed. She took it pretty calmly, and 
I heard her say she could buy more 
when she wanted them, and that her 
ladyship was not to worry about it. 
She is about twenty-five, I should say. 
Tall and well-made. Dark golden hair 


and fine dark eyes. Good teeth. Pale 
complexion. Short, straight nose. 
Strong chin, with a dimple. Rather 


full lips. Soft, pleasant voice and a 
quiet manner. Seemed more of a lady 
than some of those with titles to point 
"em out—old Lady Carrenden was like 


a ‘wild tiger-cat over the loss of her 
rubies.”’ 
‘“ There,’’ said Essenden to me, 
oe , e® . 
there’s the picture for you. A lyric to 


the fair unknown—done in the Inspec- 
tor’s finest manner. 
well equipped. Prove yourself a worthy 
disciple. And, above all, remember 
that success will be of no use unless it 
comes in time!’ 


We send you out 


I went to America in the Mauretania, 
bearing in mind that I was on a ducal 


mission. Arrived in New York, I fol- 
lowed Essenden’s instructions, and 
began with a little spade-work. The 


register of Mrs. Van Volkenburgh’s 
marriage, and that of her husband’s 
death were all in order. Then I called 
upon Messrs. Israel and Jacob Long- 
stone, the lawyers who had drawn up 
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the late Van Volkenburgh’s will. They 
were dried up, queer old men, belonging 
to an earlier generation of New Yorkers, 
and practising twenty years after their 
time. They scented no real business in 
my inquiries, and were not inclined to 
waste time on me. Their old-fashioned 
firm was of good repute, and as I easily 
ascertained their clients were most 
wealthy people, I learned nothing new 
from them. 

Whilst waiting in their outer office, 
I studied their elderly clerk, who was 
more like a character created by Dickens 
than a citizen of modern New York. 
He wore a reddish wig, which he was 
constantly rubbing so that it rested first 
over one ear and then the other. He 
was clean-shaven, and his face was Criss- 
crossed with fine wrinkles like a 
withered apple. At a distance he looked 
about thirty, and at close quarters he 
seemed to be eighty. It occurred to 
me that chief clerks often know more 
about a business than their employers 
do. I left the office wondering how I 
could best get into communication with 
the old man. At the moment I did not 
even known his name. 

That evening I was on the point of 
leaving my rooms at the Waldorf to go 
down to the restaurant and dine when 
the card of Mr. James P. Honk was 
brought to me. Some _ premonition 
warned me of what was coming, and 
when Mr. James P. Honk followed his 
card, I was not in the least surprised 
to meet Mr. Longstone’s eccentric- 
looking chief clerk. He walked in with 
a wide grin that displayed the most part 
of a full set of artificial teeth. His 
bleary eyes were screwed up and as he 
took his hat off the reddish wig slipped 
again, revealing a shiny bald head. 
I thought Mr. James P. Honk would 
have made a good model for a mask of 
sin. He came quickly to the point. 

** Mr. he said, ‘‘ 1 saw you 
at our office this morning. I under- 
stand that you are interested in Mrs. 
Cora Van Volkenburgh. I have the 
honour of her personal acquaintance.’ 

‘*T have not,’’ I remarked. I knew 
it was more than likely that this man 


Hesse,”’ 
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had come to sell what his Grace of 
Strathesaye wished to buy, but some- 
how I sickened at the business. I 
lacked the iron nerve and the iron un- 
concern of the experienced police inves- 
tigator. I had not yet learned how to 
pick valuables out of the gutter without 
feeling to some extent contaminated. 
My visitor seated himself unpleasantly 
near to me. I rose. 

‘* If I could give you some information 
about the lady—exclusive information 
as the daily papers say—what would it 
be worth?’’ he asked, ‘‘ information, 
mind you, that no one else could give.”’ 

‘* Depends entirely upon what descrip- 
tion of information it is,’’ I told him. 

He grinned. 

‘‘I’m a lawyer,’’ he reminded me; 
‘‘ What do you want? Is it something 
that will run up hard against a big 
marriage for her? ”’ 

‘* Something like that,’’ 1 admitted. 

‘“* Clever woman,’’ he said, smiling 
more widely than ever. ‘‘If I were a 
younger man, I’d cross the pond and 
look her up. She’d pay me better than 
you would.”’ 

‘* Why not go?’ I asked, casually, 
‘‘there are people in the aristocratic 
suburb of Scotland Yard who would be 
delighted to meet you.”’ 

It was only a chance shot, but it told. 
His shifty red-rimmed eyes concentrated 
on me with a look of sudden terror. 
At once I was convinced that he was an 
Englishman, as | had at first suspected. 
There are many such in the States, who 
have left uncomfortable matters un- 
settled at home. 

‘* I’m going to sell to you,’’ he said, 
abruptly. He haggled, and I met him 
with refusals. In the end, I signed a 
bond agreeing on behalf of the Duke to 
pay him two thousand dollars under 
certain circumstances very plainly set 
forth. 

‘* That’s as good as made,’’ he said, 
pocketing the document. 

My dinner was postponed for rather 
more than half-an-hour, but when I went 
to it, I had the story complete and all 
the necessary details which would en- 
able me to verify it. 


John Norman Van Volkenburgh was 
the black sheep of a good Virginian 
family. He married well, but before 
long his wife divorced him. He ran 
through his own fortune in an incred- 
ibly short space of time, and thereafter 
lived upon an ample allowance which 
was made to him by two unmarried 
sisters who had the credit of the family 
very much at heart. With regard to 
women, he acquired an_ unenviable 
notoriety, but some two years before 
his death he met Katherine Lester, a 
chorus-girl in a musical comedy, and to 
the surprise of everyone remained faith- 
ful to her. Indeed, as soon as she 
knew him she mastered nim, and within 
six months had persuaded him to marry 
her. This was the Mrs. Cora Van 
Volkenburgh who proposed in time to 
become the Duchess of Strathesaye. 

The black sheep’s young wife lived 


. from the first as though her husband 


was a man of fortune, although he was 
known to be deeply in debt. She put 
it about freely that he would inherit all 
his sisters’ money by reversion ; and that 
he was their junior by many years. On 
the strength of this story, she not only 
staved off creditors, but actually man- 
aged to obtain loans from credulous 
acquaintances. 

Then Van Volkenburgh fell ill. He 
had gone the pace, and it was too fast 
for his heart. His wife sent to Messrs. 
Langstone desiring them to draft out a 
will. They were busy over more pro- 
fitable affairs, and sent her Mr. Silas P. 
Honk. 

‘* 1 knew the Van Volkenburghs,’’ he 
told me, ‘‘ and I knew that there was 
no reversion, and that John Norman 
was the last person in the world to whom 
his sisters would leave their money. 
An annuity, perhaps, to keep him out 
of the street, but not another sou. 
I wondered what he wanted to make a 
will for, but I kept a still tongue and 
went round to his lodgings. There I 
met the lady, and I tell you that she was 
a lovely woman. She took my fancy, 
I held 
Now, 
Good, clean dollars 


and 1 was ready to help her. 
my peace until this moment. 
I’m past romance. 















are more in my line. I 
drew up the will as he 
directed. He left every- 
thing to his wife—lands, 
houses and invested 
money to the value of a 
couple of million dollars. 
She was to be sole exe- 
cutrix. I wrote it all 
down, trying to keep a 
straight face, and | got 
the will properly en- 





grossed, signed and wit- 
nessed. I did it in style 
-knowing it was all 
bunkum. The firm’s bill 
of costs was paid, and it 
was no business of mine 
to prattle. As soon as 
the mourning for Van 
Volkenburgh was done, 
the widow launched out. 
Spent money like water, 
borrowed magnificently 
on the strength of it, 
and finally almost made 
a splendid coup—got en- 
gaged to Louis Styne- 
don, son of the Copper 
King. Nearly brought 
it off too, when some- 
how the fraud was dis- 
covered, and she had to 
travel. The Stynedons 
hushed the thing up for 
their own sakes—I got a 
thousand dollars out of 
it. When I heard you 
enquiring about her this 
morning, it struck me 
that there was money in 
it. What do you think 
Captain? ”’ 

I thought so, too. 
Silas P. Honk knew all 
the legal ropes, and he 
guided me along them 
unerringly. Very soon 
his story was supported 





by absolutely reliable proofs, 
cabled to Essenden, and followed by the said I was ‘‘ coming on.’ 


first possible steamer. 


I landed about noon. About 5 0’clock val,’’ he told me, “‘ if we are not care- 
I kept the appointment which he had_ ful, he will féte you, binding a few score 
He looked people to secrecy, and telling them that 


made with me at his flat. 
Cc 
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and I up from his newspaper as I entered, and 








































I LANDED ABOUT NOON. 
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‘* The Duke is yearning for your arri- 
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you are the original of Sherlock Holmes. 
We shall have to be very severe with 
him, or he will spoil everything. 
Lucky, that I was able to sacrifice you 
upon the altar of our profession.”’ 

** But how goes it? ’’ I demanded. 

“It’s not safe, yet. The Duke sees 
that. He says that Beaurie, being an 
arrant fool, will not be choked off by 
what we can tell him. The lady will 
persuade him that she believed in the 
will, and was defrauded by it. That’s 
good enough for a pretty woman to the 
man who is in love with her, isn’t it? 
The Duke taxed her with the story, and 
she is all injured innocence. Couldn’t 
and wouldn’t believe that her poor hus- 
band had deceived her. Was _ quite 
sure that the money would come to her. 
Amazed at the Duke’s cruelty in trying 
to separate her from Beaurie—the only 
man she had ever loved. -The worst 
of it is that we think we have precipi- 
tated her visit to India. If so, she 
wins the game. _Beaurie will marry 
her.’”’ 

‘* Look here, Essenden,’’ I said, ‘‘a 
woman can’t live at the rate of ten 
thousand a year on nothing.”’ 

‘The idea has occurred to me,’’ he 
said, with the ghost of a smile on his 
clear-cut lips, ‘‘ and who do you think 
is helping us out of our little difficulties ? 
You will never guess, so I'll tell you— 
Inspector Brandon.”’ 

** Oh! he knows,”’ said I, not a little 
disappointed, for I felt that my pro- 
prietary rights in the case had been 
infringed upon. 

“* No,’ answered Essenden, shaking 
his head, ‘‘ he doesn’t know. That’s 
when he is particularly valuable—when 
he doesn’t know. It makes him so un- 
prejudiced—so ingenuous. You may 
remember that when you left England 
he was busy over that jewel-robbery 
from the Mitchams’ place at Oxham. 
He is still busy over it. Do you begin 
to see light? ”’ 

A couple of days passed, during which 
I occupied myself in picking up the 
threads of my journalistic existence. 
I knew Essenden too well to have any 
fear that he would leave me out at “‘ the 
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finish.’’ Still, I was relieved when he 
sent for me. 
‘* Brandon is now admitted to our 


inner circle,’’ he told me as soon as I 
entered. ‘‘ You should have seen his 
face when I directed his special atten- 
tion to Mrs. Van Volkenburgh. You 
know when Brandon is really surprised 
he looks like a wooden image. He is 
doing a little formal business for us, 
just now, among the West End money- 
lenders. If proceeding to the East, 
with a wedding in view, the fair Ameri- 
can will need an extensive and costly 
outfit. She will borrow money—but not, 
I think, on her New York estates. 
I have a double-barrelled interest in 
knowing what security she will offer. 

Inspector Brandon came. He looked 
so complacent that I supposed some 
good fortune had soothed his injured 
self-respect. 

‘*'Where did you pick up the scent, 


Brandon? ’’ enquired his chief, also 
assuming success. 
** At the second firm, sir,’’ was the 


reply, ‘‘ French and Hurlinghame; we 
were in the nick of time.’’ 

‘* And are they willing to let us re- 
present them?’’ asked Essenden. 

The Inspector smiled as he passed 
over the firm’s card filled in with a 
written name, 

‘Only too glad, sir,’’ he said, drily; 
‘* it’s not the sort of business they snap 
at, though it would have gone through, 
no doubt, in the ordinary way.”’ 

Essenden disappeared into the dress- 
ing-room, and presently returned in 
frock-coat, with a glossy silk hat of the 
newest fashion and delicate suéde 
gloves. He looked me over, and indi- 
cated a small brown brief-bag. 

‘* Know your place,” he directed, 
“and carry that bag as if it contained 
the title deeds of London. I am Messrs. 
French and Hurlinghame, and you are 
my confidential clerk, and you will stand 
behind my chair. We will now call 
upon Mrs. Cora Van Volkenburgh at 
the Grantham Hotel.’’ 

It appeared that we had an appoint- 
ment, and there was no delay in usher- 
ing us up to the suite of apartments 
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occupied by the lady whom we were 
both curious to see. We waited for her 
in a spacious and very simply-decorated 
sitting-room, panelled in ivory white, 
and devoid of the usual litter of nick- 
nacks that most women love _ to 
accumulate. A few silver 
bowls filled with Russian violets gave 
distinction as well as beauty to the sur- 
roundings which seemed to speak so elo- 
quently of refinement and originality. 
Then Mrs. Van Volkenburgh came 
She was really a lovely young 


massive 


to us. 


woman, with big, appealing dark eyes, 


THE MARRIAGE WILL 


a fair, pale skin, and an 
charming mouth. She was very 
straight and slender, and wore her 
trailing tea-gown of Saxe-blue velvet 
with its adornments of old lace and 
golden sable, magnificently. Her man- 
ner was above reproach, frank and 
quiet. It was a delightful lesson in 
the art of courtesy to watch her and 
Essenden going through the necessary 
preliminaries to business. The security 
she proposed to offer was a diamond 


altogether 


NEVER 


necklace, on which she wished to 
borrow £1,000. She handed this to 
Essenden in a heavy leather case, and 
he examined it carefully. Presently, he 
dropped his pince-nez, and looked up 
at her. 

** Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it gives a very 
good idea of the original but I can make 
no definite offer with only this to go 
upon. 

For the fraction of a second she was 
at a loss, but not longer. She rose 
promptly and went to fetch the real 
sfones. Neither Essenden nor I moved 


TAKE PLACE, MADAM. 
a muscle, but he said in an undertone : 

** We London moneylenders have a 
poor reputation for brains among New 
Yorkers it seems.’’ 

Mrs. Von Volkenburgh brought in a 
cardboard box, and from this Essenden 
lifted the necklace. It was a splendid 
affair, but of somewhat too ornate a de- 
sign to be artistic. It contained some 
large stones of extraordinary lustre and 
some scores of smaller gems. This 
time Essenden’s scrutiny was prolonged 
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until the lady grew visibly impatient. 

‘‘ If you knew anything at all ‘about 
diamonds you could have recognised 
‘these as the real thing after a glance,” 
:she said, sharply. 

Then Essenden coolly put the spark- 
‘ling thing into his pocket and stood ‘up. 
\With a smothered exclamation Mrs. 
‘Van Volkenburgh flew to the bell—but 
'l barred the way. She whipped ‘out a 
‘tiny revolver, and covered Essenden. 

‘* That would be very unwise, my dear 
‘lady,’ he said, “‘ but ring the bell, if 
you choose. _ In the latter case we shall 
‘have to ask you to accompany us to Bow 
‘Street. The nine large diamonds in your 
necklace looked very much better in the 
‘cross belonging to our mutual friend, 
Lady Mitcham, though. You see, I 
‘know the stones so well—and, besides, 
‘the description of them circulated by the 
‘police was extraordinarily exact. Now, 
‘will you ring ?’’ 

She had plenty of courage, but she 
‘knew when she was beaten. Her eyes 
fairly bulged as she faced us, in her 
bitter disappointment and fury. 

‘* You cowardly thieves,’’ she said, 
** to prey upon a woman who has run all 
the risk !’’ 

‘*Madam,”’ said Essenden, bowing, 
‘*T give you my word of honour that 
within an hour these jewels shall be in 
the hands of the police. I can satisfy 
you on that point, but I hope—I hope,’’ 
he repeated, significantly, ‘‘ that by that 
time you will be too busy over prepara- 
tions to return to the States to trouble 
further over this matter. In the ordi- 
nary course——’’ 

** You would have me arrested on a 
charge of felony, I suppose ?’’ she said, 
daringly. 

Silently, Essenden assented. 
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“* What 
“‘ Don’t you think the Duke of Strathe- 
saye will go bail for me? I am going to 


a ‘scandal!’’ she mocked. 


‘marry his eldest son, you know. 
‘wads my cue.” 

_ “*There you make a mistake, Madam,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ the marriage will never take 
place—his Grace will have no further 
anxieties on that score when he is in- 
formed that our suspicions as to the 
theft of Lady Mitcham’s diamonds have 
been verified. However, I have instruc- 
tions to be lenient—even generous. | 
suggest that you leave for New York by 
the next boat after having furnished me 
with a signed confession of your opera- 
tions at Oxham, which will be destroyed 
as soon as it has been shown to Lord 
Beaurie. In that case, I am empowered 
to make you a payment of a thousand 
pounds.’”’ 

She stared at him insolently, and then 
burst into a fit of hysterical laughter. 

“That old Duke,’’ she screamed, 
‘*the old wretch with his sheep’s face 
and the silly eyes—he’s bested me! Tell 
him—yes, yes, yes! And tell him 
he’ll live to be sorry that his idiot 
of a son didn’t marry me. With plenty 
of money I’d have been honest enough, 
and without a clever woman beside him 
that fool Beaurie will go worse ways 
than I would have led him.’’ 

We did not undertake to convey her 
message. Half-an-hour later our busi- 
ness was all settled. Outside the hotel, 
Essenden put me into a taxi. 

‘* I’m off to make a little present to 
Brandon,”’ he said, ‘‘ he’ll gladden poor 
Lady Mitcham’s heart, and no doubt 
she’ll gladden his. You go to Strathe- 
saye House, and smooth the furrows of 
care from the ducal brow—you wonder- 
ful man !”’ 


That 


THEATRES 


IN BERLIN. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


OMPARED- with any __ other 
European capital Berlin lacks 
nothing in tespect of the nature 

and number of its theatres and musical 
halls. Of theatres proper there are 
some five-and-twenty, while there are at 
least a dozen variety ’’ houses to 
cater for those 
Three of the 
former clas 

are subsidised, 
and thus bask 
in State pat- 
ronage, to the 
unceas ingly 
expressed dis- 
approbation of 
their rivals. 
These favoured 
establishment s' 
are the Royal 
Opera House! 
(Kénigliches 
O pernhaus), 
the Royal 
Theatre 
(Kénigliches 
Schauspiel- 
haus), and the 
New Opera 
Theatre 
(Neues Opern 
Theatre). The 
last named is 
the house 
where Sir H. 
Beerbohm Tree 
and the 
pany from His 
Majesty’s appeared on the occasion of 
their visit Berlin. The season at 
each of the subsidised theatres is only 
for ten months during the year, as they 
are closed in July and August for reno- 
vation. Grand opera and 
drama, together with occasional con- 
certs, comprise the fare at these estab- 
lishments all the year round, everything 
else being strictly tabooed. Perform- 
ances are given on Sundays, on 


se 


who prefer lighter fare. 


THE ROYAL OPERA 


com- 


to 


classical 


as 


OPERNHAUS), 


week-days, and frequent matinées also 
take place. 

The chief theatre in Berlin is the 
Royal Opera House. This is a large 
and handsome building at the eastern 
end of the celebrated Unter den Linden, 
close to the Palace, and opposite the 
University. It was originally erectedi 
in 1741, but 
it was con- 
siderably __re- 
stored after a 
fire about 
sixty-five years 
ago. . The ac- 
commodat ion 
provides for an 
audience of 
1,546 seat hol- 
ders, and the 
prices range 
from ten shil- 
lings down- 
wards. When 
grand opera is 
given, how- 
ever, the rates 
are usually in- 
creased. Still, 
they are much 
lower than is 
the case in 
either London, 
Paris, or New 
York. 

The Royal 

Theatre, com- 

monly known 

as the Schaus- 
more recent 
built in 1821. It is 
smaller, since it only con- 
tains rather over About 
fifteen years ago the whole edifice was 
entirely remodelled, and the plaster ex- 
terior faced with freestone. The prin- 
cipal entrance is ornamented with a 
handsome Ionic portico, approached by 
a flight of steps, and on the summit 
of the main portion is a bronze Apollo 
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HOUSE (KONIGLICHES 
BERLIN. 


pielhaus, is of 
as it 


date, 
was also 
somewhat 


1,100 seats. 
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variety house—some ten years 
later. After going through a 
good many vicissitudes it was 
eventually leased to the syndi- 
cate controlling the Royal 
theatres, since which time it has 
enjoyed great prosperity. It is 
one of the largest establishments 
of its kind in the whole city. 
Architecturally, however, it is 
nothing to boast of, being ex- 
tremely rambling and _ rather 
barrack-like in appearance. Ad- 
joining the entrance is a café 
and garden, where al fresco 
concerts are frequently given. 
The prices of admission are the 
same as at the other royal 
theatres, and there is a booking 
fee of fivepence per seat. In 
connection with this it may be 
mentioned that the ticket specu- 
lator is just as much a nuisance 
in Berlin as he is in Paris. 
Perhaps, however, he is not 








THE TIERGARTEN AND NEW OPERA 
THEATRE (NEUES OPERA THEATRE). 


in a chariot drawn by Griffins. 
The programme is confined to 
classical dramas, and one can 
get an excellent seat on the 
second balcony for a sum equi- 
valent to three shillings and six- 
pence. Even the most expen- 
sive positions do not cost more 
than eight shillings, 

Owing to Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree’s well remembered 
visit there, special interest in 
the eyes of British visitors to 
Berlin attaches to the New 
Opera Theatre. This house, 
which is usually known as 
Kroll’s Theatre, stands amid a 
bower of trees in the shady 
K6nigs-Platz portion of the 
famous Tiergarten. In its 
original form it was founded in 
1842, but it was converted to a eo 
theatre proper—as apart from a THE ROYAL THEATRE (KGNIGLICHES SCHAUSPIELHAUS). 
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quite so extortionate in his 
demands. 

The largest theatre in Berlin 
is the Belle-Alliance, at the 
Southern extremity of the 
Friedrich Strasse. Its audi- 
torium can accommodate 1,600, 
exclusive of standing room. 
This is a great house for spec- 
tacular pieces, and the best 
seats only cost four shillings. 
The Schiller Theatre Nord 
holds 1,500, and the Schiller 
Theatre Ost, 1,300. Next in 
order of size come the Lessing 
Theatre (where, by the way, 
‘“The Englishman’s Home’”’ 
signally ‘‘ failed to attract ’’) 
with 1,200 seats; and_ the 
Deutches Theatre, with 1,000. 
A very small house is_ the 
Residenz, as this only holds an 
audience of 650. Farces and 
musical pieces are usually 
staged at the Thala, _ the 
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THE WINTERGARTEN THEATRE 
AND MUSIC HALL. 





Central, the Victoria, and the 
Friedrich Wilhelmstadt. Where 
their programmes are con- 
cerned, indeed, the Berlin 
theatres are very conservative, 
and the changes are never rung 
on the dramatic gamut in every 
house alike as is so generally 
the case in London. Thus, if a 
particular theatre is identified 
with a certain class of piece the 
management would never dream 
of permitting anything else to 
be produced. Shakespeare one 
week, and musical comedy the 
next will be looked for in vain 
on the same stage. The result 
of this eminently sound policy 
is that the playgoer always 
knows in advance what sort 
of entertainment he will see 
when he buys a ticket at any 
particular house. 

THE LESSING THEATRE. Judged from the standpoint of 
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what one is accustomed to in England, 
the internal arrangements of the Berlin 
theatres as a class are anything but lux- 
urious. For example, the seats as a 
rule are crowded close together, and a 
mere glimpse of the stage is all that 
even the best of them offer their occu- 


pants. Irritating fees are also in force 
nearly everywhere, but the ouvreuse 
nuisance that is such a_ prominent 


feature of playgoing in Paris does not 
obtrude itself 

With regard to music halls the most 
popular ones in Berlin are perhaps the 
Metropol, the Reichshallen, the Apollo, 
and the Scala. Another favourite place 
of entertainment of the lighter order 
is the Wintergarten, which always 
draws a tremendous audience, especi- 
ally on a Saturday evening. Occasion- 
ally English ‘“‘turns’’ are included in 
the bill, but the chief features at a 
variety house in Berlin seem to be a 
wobbly biograph, and long intervals 
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during which assiduous waiters throw 
out suggestive hints as to the advisa- 
bility of ordering liquid refreshment. 
The programme submitted is, as a rule, 
decorous enough for a Sunday school, 
although there are plenty of Teutonic 
jokes about mothers-in-law and young 
men lodgers. Establishments after the 
Parisian model are few and far between, 
for the average Berliner does not regard 
them very tolerantly. He much prefers 
a circus or a concert. The two-house- 
a-night system is unknown, but the 
second price at nine o’clock plan is in 
full swing. The concession is taken full 
advantage of, especially on Saturday 
evenings, as this is the day when pater- 
familias likes to give his offspring a 
treat. It can be done without incurring 
much expense, as a very fair seat can be 
obtained in most of the music halls for 
the equivalent of eighteenpence. At 
matinées the prices of admission are 
still further reduced 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE THE COUNTRY 
FOR A BREATH OF FRESH aiR ” 


= 
—we 





IN THE MATTER OF 
A MATRIMONIAL MIXTURE. 


By MAJOR DE BREZE DARNLEY-STEWART-STEPHENS. 


‘Ex Arrica Semper Atiguip Novi,’ Even a Wire!”’ 


(With apologies to the shades of Heroditus.) 


HE Reverend Simon Simple was as 
proud as if he had been nominated 
for the Deanery of Westminster 

Abbey on the day he baptized his first 
African convert. He had penetrated 
into the interior of the Yoruba country 
from Lagos, under injunctions to make 
his way to the Anglo-French frontiers in 
the mid-Niger valley. It was by no 
means a pleasant mission, for since the 
occupation of the Western Soudan by 
military posts surmounted by English, 
French, or German bunting, the natives 
of the region had changed for the worse 
in more ways than one. Since the 
opening of the great rivers hinterland, 


the Fulahs, the Haussas, the Pagan 
man-eaters from the Delta, and the 
several thousand nominal Christians that 


make up the Nigerian two-legged live 
stock, no longer regard the white man 
as a supernatural being to be propitiated 
by servility, but rather as an invader 
whose magazine bullet-pumpers 
much of their terror in the bush. 
However, the Rev. Simple had volun- 
teered to conduct a forlorn hope and did 
not shrink. He went forth boldly in a 
grey Terrai double wide-awake of sun- 
defying proportions and a dun-coloured 
flannel knickerbocker suit, with a Colt 
.440 automatic pistol slung on his shoul- 
der and a Basle Mission Haussa vocabu- 
lary in his side pocket. In his train were 
just a score of Elmina ‘‘ boys,’’ all more 
or less converted, and all more or less 
determined not to foot it with the 
reverend gentleman a moment longer 
than when the first convenient chance 
should offer for making a bolt of it. 


lose 


The Lagos Treasurer of the Central 
African branch of the Hendon and 
Cricklewood Missionary Society had 
with almost incredible fatuity paid these 
wooly-headed human beasts of burden 
a full half of their wages in advance. 
They of course carried the ecclesiastical 
traveller’s impedimenta on these same 
woolly pates. There was, of course, a 
good deal of it to each merry varlet, 
even when divided into sixteen loads, a 
quartette of the suite remaining to bear 
in reliefs the canvas hammock which, 
before the era of petrol ‘‘ Shovers ’’ was 
the only mode of progression in the 


forest lands of the Dark Continents’ 
western littoral. Potted meats and anti- 
fever ‘‘ Highland Cream ’’ weigh more 


than you would-suppose when one has 
to carry a week’s provisions upon one’s 
own reluctant shoulders. For which 
reason it was not surprising that when 
the ardent cleric from Cricklewood 
arrived at the sun-baked city of insignifi- 
cant mud huts, distinguished upon the 
Intelligence Department’s map as Yebba 
Bassa, he was accompanied by only nine 
of his original train. One had been em- 
braced by a crocodile, another had been 
offered up as a human sacrifice, just to 
bring good luck, by certain ill-disposed 
man-eating aborigines from the Delta. 
And the rest had serenely departed with- 
out even the courtesy of leaving a 
P.P.C. Well, Simple was very lucky 
that it was no worse. His journey had 
not been wholly unsuccessful. Innumer- 
able nigger kinglets, sturdy mendicants, 
had received him more civilly than he had 
a right to expect, considering the rigid 
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economy which characterised his dispen- 
sation of alcoholic stimulants to his 
rapid succession of royal acquaintances. 
And so at Yebba Bassa he stretched him- 
self at his ease on his patent non- 
collapsible camp bedstead, and offered 
up his thanks that he had come thus far 
without claiming the attentions of the 
fever fiend. 

It was at this conjuncture that young 
Ali Lagai appeared and introduced him- 
self to the missionary. He was quite the 
most ingenuous looking Haussa youth 
that Mr. Simple had set eyes upon since 
three months before he had arrived from 
home per Elder Demster liner at Lagos, 
and his heart went forth to the straight 
limbed young son of the Prophet. The 
more he talked with him, the less he 
he doubted that this wandering Haussa 


was of the right disposition to be 
baptised. That same day, therefore, he 


made the proposal to Ali Lagai, and 
when he understood that it meant 
immersion in the waters of the classic 
Niger the merry Moslem shewed his 
white teeth in genial agreement and 
submitted to the ordeal. 

After Mr. Simple had in due course 
acquired by personal experience a sound 
working knowledge of malarial fever 
and the treatment of insect bites, he 
suddenly began to feel overwhelmingly 
home-sick. It is the inevitable experi- 
ence of our race when they continue to 
dodge on the ‘ the too usual 
coffin, after a year’s tour of service. 
Really the Reverend gent. had done a 
vast deal since he had come up from 
Lagos. 

His journals had grown heavy with 
the ink he had expended upon them. His 
cases of specimens destined for his local 
free library were a three nigger load— 
nor had he neglected the essential work 
of the Hendon and Cricklewood Mission 
Promoters. In each abode of mud, 
miasma, mosquitoes and malaria (printed 
on the map as the town of such and 
such a place) through which he had 
passed, he had scattered broadcast tracts 
and exhortations translated into many 
and bewildering vernaculars. Further, 
the excellent man had, as he described 
it afterwards, on his return to London, 


coast ’”’ 
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N.W., nailed leaflets to the trunks of the 
great cotton wood trees at well-trodden 
crossings in the forest. He was not 
quite sure that the seed fell upon fertile 
soil, but he had done his best. What if 
he had distributed to the people of a 
realm the name of which ended in 
‘*foo’’ the literature meant for the 
enlightenment of the inhabitants of a 
walled city due north of Abeokuta whose 
appellation was rounded off with ‘‘ boo?”’ 


, 


His intentions were unimpeachable, 
and it was not the fault of the 


proselitising parson if certain of his 
African brethren were alike ignorant 
of their own or any other language 
which was put before them in printed 
type. ‘‘I will return,’’ said Mr. 
Simon Simple to himself that evening, 
after he had been entertained at an 
eminently filling dinner of ‘‘ fou-fou ”’ 
palm-oil chop, and palm wine by his 
Majesty of Yebba_ Bassa, ‘and 
Alphonsus shall come with me.’’ Be it 
noted that Alphorisus was Cricklewood 
Christian Mission for Ali Lagai. Mr. 
Simple solemnly christened the sable 
Mahometan, who had again shewn his 
teeth in cheerful consent and echoed the 
word ‘‘ Alphonsus, Alphonsus,’’ as if he 
was demanding the appearance of an 
Anglicised French garcon, until Ali was 
familiar with the sound of his new 
patronimic. They set off in the ‘‘ false 
dawn ”’ when all niggardom was snoring 
with an energy unknown to the children 
of Ham in life’s affairs during the work- 
ing day. 

There were several reasons _ for 
this early departure. Mr. Simple had 
not been favourably impressed by the 
expression of His Majesty’s face at the 
Royal banquet that evening, notwith- 
standing his lavish helpings of fermented 
palm wine, a choice native vintage that 
can after some practice be distin- 
guished from tepid soap and water. 
Moreover, he feared there would be a 
concerted effort on the part of the 


military section of the Household to 


prevent Ali-cum-Alphonsus (who was a 
deserter from a battalion of the West 
African Frontier Force, and who could 
instruct his countrymen in the nice con- 
duct of a Lee-Metford magazine carbine) 








from resigning his appointment as 
Inspector General of Musketry to the 
body guard of Yebba Bassas’ black 
monarch. Also Mr. Simple wished to 
secure his first convert while the fervour 
of his zeal was yet hot upon him. They 
made a forced march to get beyond 
shooting distance of Yebba Bassa, and 
then rested in another enclosure of 
ramshackle huts. Alphonsus was in a 
cheery mood. As a matter of fact, his 
father who was a big Mahometan trader 
in his way, had married him the other 
day to a damsel weighing two and a half 
hundredweight, an alliance that hung 
like lead upon the youth’s soul. Now 
that he was free from so stupendous an 
incubus he felt as gay as a cricket, and 
during the halt subsequent to the exodus 
from Yebba Bassa, Master Alphonsus 
won the affections of a village maid as 
shapely of body and genial of disposition 
as. himself. Mr. Simple’s’ eyes 
brightened when he had an inkling of 
what was going on. And it happened 
that when they proceeded again in the 
direction of the sea and England, their 
muster was increased by another con- 
vert. The wench had three deep oblique 
tribal marks cut on each cheek; other- 
wise no fault could have been found with 
her. The marriage service had been 
read quite after the African manner, as 
described by the late Mungo Park, under 
a waving palm tree, and the pastor had 
given his initiatory convert a silver ring 
to set upon his bride’s finger and half-a- 
dozen Union Jack pocket handkerchiefs 


‘*to make a trousseau for the young 
lady.’’ The ensuing week was a happy 


one for Alphonsus. He exercised the 
full privilege of an African lord and 
master in making his spouse carry the 
share of baggage that had _ been 
allotted to him, and vain was it for the 
clergyman to instil the principles of 
gallantry into his dusky soul. As time 
went on the party reached a small out- 
side station of the Cricklewood and 
Hendon Mission. Here it behoved them 
to tarry a spell, as the Society’s repre- 
sentative was away on a bush tour. But 
when they had waited several days to no 
purpose, the Revd. Simon decided to 
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push on to the coast without further 
delay. None of his remaining carriers, 
however, would wait by themselves for 
the return of the colleague of Mr. 
Simple, for ic was understood that the 
absent white man was in want of 
domestic help. So Alphonsus relieved 
Mr. Simple’s mind upon that point by 
professing his willingness in the matter. 
A strip of rainbow-hued calico that 
would have made a hippopotamus blink, 
and a coloured lithograph depicting the 
late King Edward bestriding an Indian 
elephant, settled the business. His 
buxom bride was to go with his master, 
and the young couple were to be after- 
wards reunited at Lagos. Poor Mr. 
Simple’s heart smote him for driving so 
hard a bargain. Yet when all the cir- 
cumstances were taken into review, it 
was not such a very terrible crime— 
Madame Alphonsus had found her 
husband’s share of his patron’s lares et 
penates more uncomfortably heavy than 
even her thick young head could endure 
satisfactorily. Besides, he had been 
unkind in other ways, when the reverend 
gentleman was out of sight, and had 
administered to her an altogether un- 
reasonable allowance—even for Western 
Africa—of ‘‘ fum fum,’’ which in 
7 pidgin English is the 
euphonious equivalent for a dose of the 
rope end. But why, it will be inquired, 
was not the lady left with her husband ? 
The answer is similar to the surname of 
the Reverend Simon. 


* coast ”’ 


That astute seeker 
for recruits from heathen lands was re- 
solved to retain possession of at least 
one of his converts, and he believed that 
by doing so he was making sure of the 
other also. For which weighty reasons 
of high policy he inscribed a despatch 
to his brother missionary begging him to 
take due care of the moral welfare of 
Alphonsus. 
inclined to 


‘*I fear he is somewhat 
levity,” he wrote, and 
requested him to pass him on to Lagos 
after he had succeeded in permanently 
rectifying the deficiencies of his 
domestic staff. But unfortunately Mr. 
Simple unthinkingly omitted all mention 
of the giddy young husband’s consort. 
Thus the fat came into contact with the 





fire, and with the dire consequences usual 
to such a connection. When the Reverend 
envoy of the C. and H. Societies’ branch, 
a Mr. Busybody, returned from his 
baptismal peregrinations in the bush, he, 
after reading his colleague’s epistle, took 
Alphonsus by the arm and talked gravely 
to him. ‘‘ My boy,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are 
by and bye ‘going to London—a big 
town finer than Lagos. Of a truth,’’ he 
continued with simple _ earnestness, 
‘* Lagos with Government House, and 
the Jail, and the Haussa soldiers can- 
tonments and all them other fine 
houses could be put in one little picka- 
ninny corner of London.’’ Alphonsus 
was painfully surprised at hearing a 





white ‘‘ Reverend’’ indulge in such 
transparent exaggeration. ‘‘ It will be 
a most educative spectacle for you. 


But in the meantime I should rejoice to 
think of you as safe from the many and 
grievous temptations that assail young 
natives in the great city.’’ A significant 
grin overspread the ex-Haussa-mercer- 
nary’s shining countenance. ‘‘ Me get 
sabby white woman palaver for London 
beach,’’ observed this artless child of 
Nature. ‘* London no bush country, he 
be proper beach place all same Sa Leoné, 
too much fine, fine; white missy lib dere 
for true.’’ The Reverend Mr. Busybody 
was in scant measure prepared for this 
unexpected exhibition of peculiar know- 
ledge. Evidently up at the depdt of the 
Northern Nigerian regiment of the 
** Waffs ’? from which Ali had taken leg 
bail, some whisper had, in roundabout 
fashion, reached him of the brave doings 
at the Chelsea Barracks during poor 
King Edward’s Coronation festivities, 
when nightly there issued forth a horde 
of black Zouaves to keep tryst with the 
scullery-maids of Sloane Street and 
Belgrave Square. ‘All the more 
reason,’’ reflected the well-meaning Mr. 
Busybody, ‘‘ why this recently saved 
brand from the fire of Mahometan licen- 
tiousness should be invested in the 
triple armour of a respectable Christian 
married man’s estate.”’ 

It may be conceded that our friend’s 
metaphors were a trifle confused, but 
then a prolonged residence among the 
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gentle Yorubas in the Lagos hinterland 
does not conduce to lucidity of expres- 
sion. ‘‘ You are a virile young man,”’ 
reiterated this stern censor of morals, 
‘* who is not sure of his position among 
the sheep of the hereafter; my son, I 
should like you to marry.’’ The young 
man’s face was resplendent. He was, 
he bluntly remarked, ‘‘ done ready one 
time for dem marriage palaver.’’ ‘‘ It 
is well,’’? agreed Mr. Busybody, and 
stra ghtway the twain walked down the 
village to where a_ nerve-shattering 
chorus of ‘‘ Coast English ’’ smote the 
quivering air and proclaimed that day 


school was in full progress. They 
entered the galvanised iron-roofed 
‘* Humphrey ’’ structure, all the way 


from Buckingham Palace Road. Down 
the length of the room, whose white- 
washed walls were garnished with 
inscriptions, legal, moral, and religious, 
all sublime as far as size went, there 
ranged parallel rows of négrillons in the 
vast costumal variety of a Houndsditch 
rag fair. They stood bolt upright, square 
to the front in the position of ‘‘ atten- 
tion,’’ their naked toes disposed at an 
angle of sixty degrees, with forefingers 
touching the seams of their breeches 
(when in possession of nether garments), 
heads up, and eyes to the front. Face 
and body were motionless, as if cast in 
ebon metal; nothing moved but the 
saucer-like white eyes and the ivory- 
lined mouths, from whose gaping cavity 
issued a prodigious volume of sound. 
Native ushers in old frock coats that 
had been discarded by undertakers’ 
‘*mutes’’ in London’ town, and 
yellowish white chokers, carrying sheets 
of alleged music and armed with canes 
sloped up and down the avenues of 
juvenile nigger aspirants for knowledge, 
occasionally halting to frown down some 
delinquent, whose body was not per- 
fectly motionless and whose soul was not 
wholly concentrated upon the develop- 
ment of Afric psalmody after this 


improving model :— 
‘* Mammy Eve eat de appel, 
Gib one to daddy Adam ; 
And so come mi-se-ry 
Upon dis worl’. 
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Chorus— 
Oh, sor-row, oh, sor-row ! 
Tri-bu-la-tion 
Until sal-va-tion day. 


Passing to the girls’ section of this 
noise manufactory, Alphonsus was 
invited to look upon the maidens, and 
discover if he felt physical afinity with 
any one of them. With astonishing 
celerity the ci-devant follower of the 
Prophet pointed to the prettiest of the 
galaxy—a little brown ‘‘ frock girl’’ in 
a long blue baft ‘‘ Mother Hubbard,”’ 
and if the cold truth must be told 
**noding else’’ in the way of sartorial 
equipment. Well, the wearer of abbre- 
viated covering having been taken out- 
side, and interrogated with leading 
questions of an embarrassing nature by 
the sagacious Busybody, the nuptials 
were celebrated that very afternoon. The 
third sharer of Alphonsus’s joys and 
otherwise was an orphan, and it was not 
likely that anyone would forbid the 
banns. When in the fulness of time they 
were about to set forth in the company 
of a party of native rubber merchants 
bound for ‘‘the Liverpool of West 
Africa,’’ as that Golgotha of our tropical 
possessions, Lagos,  grandiloquently 
styles itself, Mr. Busybody gave the 
newly-wedded pair much serious counsel 
about the pitfalls of London life. ‘* For 
there,’’ he mournfully observed, ‘‘ the 
men cast a lawless eye on her whose 
skin is black, even as at the ‘ Savage 
Africa’ Exhibition, the Matable war- 
riors were the admired of ” But 
what the good missionary said about the 
never - to- be-forgotten Earl’s Court 
scandals has really nothing to do with 
this o’er true narrative of a muddle in 
marital relations. Enough to say that 
he gave them his blessing and saw them 
disappear into one of the leaf-roofed 
tunnels of the forest that stretches for 
many leagues down to the crocodile- 
infested shores of Lagos’s lagoon. For 
a time all went well. Muriel Gwendoline, 
as the little wife had been christened by 
Mr. Busybody, who invariably picked his 
names from the weekly issue of the 
‘**Duchess’s Penny Novelette,’’  re- 
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ceived by one of his Sierre Leone lady 
teachers, was very obsequious and proud 
of the thews and muscles of her stalwart 
Christian Haussa, who on his part con- 
descended to approve of her humble 
attachment to him. But before they had 
arrived within olfactory cognisance of 
the ‘‘ Offa’s’’ marigold perfume, the old 
leaven of instability began to assert 
itself. And so it soon became his wont 
to wallop poor Muriel Gwendoline within 
an inch of her young life. One evening 
what should happen to Alphonsus but 
that he should meet a certain Yakabu, a 
Haussa trader in Manchester goods and 
other staples of West African commerce. 


They drank trade Hamburg rum together, 


Alphonsus because he was no longer a 
believer in the tenets of Al Khoran, 
Yakabu, because he had been creditably 
informed that spirit distilled from the 
residue of kerosine was not denounced in 
the Holy Book. He was right there, for 
Mahomet, with all his capacity for 
intelligent anticipation, could never have 
foreseen that the wonderful decoction 
that is exported to West Africa could 
ever have been consumed, even by the 
human monstrosities that so largely 
people that fever-stricken Jehaun. 
After an infinity of bargaining it was 
agreed between the high-contracting 
parties that the young woman of 
Duchess Novelette nomenclature should 
be betrayed into Yakabu’s carefully dis- 
guised slave gang, in exchange for a 
self-extracting revolver made at Liége, 
which had a disconcerting trick of 
blowing open after the discharge of a 
few rounds. Alphonsus wailed and 
lamented the next morning for the best 
part of three hours for his wife, who in 
the early dawn had been “‘ stolen by dem 
tief men from Socatoo.’’ 

The day following this heart-rending 
incident the pilgrims arrived at a con- 
siderable town, the king of which com- 
promised between the underground slave 
traffic, that seemingly will never be 
effectually crushed in the countries 
bounded by the great bend of the mighty 
Niger, and the British and French 
political officers of the vicinity, with 
what tact he could. On the whole he 
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was a very remarkable nigger, and if he 
was only able to ‘‘sabby book’’ he 
might have been suspected as having 
imbibed a complete course of the maxims 
of Tallyrand or Metternich. It chanced 
that the renegade Moslem and another 
convert were the first to have the honour 
of talking to him. Somehow or other 
for once his diplomatic ability was at 
fault. He jumped to the conclusion that 
Alphonsus’s martial bearing and osten- 
tatiously displayed revolver—one that 
moreover was a fetish pistol, for did it 
not break in two and afterwards become 
one as before? were forerunners of mis- 
chief, possibly of a slave-raiding band 
from far-off Adamalba. And so almost 
point blank he offered them a dozen of 
his subjects of both sexes at eight rolls of 
Manchester blue baft apiece. Of course 
the Haussa’s fellow ‘‘ Chistian’s ’’ virtue 
was properly shocked at such an infam- 
ous proposition, the more so as he had 
not an ell of baft to his name, and he 
had the audacity to give the trader in 
humans a sound exhortation modelled 


upon the best Cricklewood and Hendon 


Mission Society lines. Among other 
things he assured His Majesty that he 
would go to a place where he would 
never get ‘‘ trade rum’’ when he died, 
the hint of which appalling prospect so 
infuriated the King that he chased the 
tactless theologian out of his presence 
chamber. As for the owner of the 
** pickaninny fetish gun,’’ he stood firm, 
and when his Royal host returned out of 
breath, he hinted covertly that he would 
be prepared to buy one of the young 
ladies of the Court for a Norfolk jacket 
and knickerbocker tweed suit of the 
Reverend Simple’s, which had _ been 
‘* accidentally ’’ mislaid by Alphonsus at 
the moment of his master’s departure 
from Mr. Busybody’s sphere of influence. 
In due course Alphonsus joined the 
party, which was now supplemented with 
a fat native deacon, and with one of the 
plump little grand-daughters of the King 
of that particular couple of square miles 
of Africa’s vast interior. For a moment 
it seemed a scandai in the eyes of the 
black ecclesiastic, but when the Ni- 
gerian pilgrim of love declared for a 


‘ 
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regular solemnisation of the matrimonial 
knot there was nothing more to be said, 
and so the deacon hitched them up by 
dint of much laborious spelling out of 
his prayer-book, and gave them his 
blessing in number one chi-chi English. 

Since they were now so near to Lagos 
it would have been supposed that this 
culpable young negroid of diversified 
antecedents would have thought about 
turning over a new leaf, and sought to 
accustom his feet to the paths of recti- 
tude in which it became a zealous young 
convert to walk. But Inshallah, it was 
not thus written in the Book of Fate. The 
King’s grand-daughter, though plump 
and handsome from the nigger standard, 
was spirited; also she was sly. She 
seemd to have premonitions of her 
husband’s character, and she had no 
notion of enduring his regular and 
punctual larrupings at even when the 
sun was low and pretending to enjoy his 
caresses when in public when that planet 
was high in the heavens. The climax 
was reached when this ‘‘ new woman ”’ 
among the daughters of old Ham, taxed 
Ali Lagai with being a deserter from 
the W.A.F.F. before the shocked dea- 
con, who had made them one. This, of 
course, was outrageous conduct for a 
Yoruba lass to indulge in, even if she 
was one of the hundred and seventy-nine 
grandchildren of an authentic Yoruban 
Kinglet. The incensed husband pon- 
dered as he stepped into footprint after 
footprint of the carrier, who grumbled 
along in front of him, how he would 
shake himself loose of his last entangle- 
ment, and meanwhile he hugely desired 
to belabour the last Mrs. Alphonsus in 
such a thorough-going fashion as he 
never yet had beaten any living thing. 
Accordingly, though very regrettable, it 
was not at all inconceivable to those 
who know their Africa, and who heard 
this story from me the other evening in 
the smoking-room of a club where 
colonial officers, latter-dayexplorers, and 
climate-seasoned members of the Con- 
sular Service are prone to foregather, 
that on the very night of the advent 
of the party at the last halting-place 
before their objective, the ingenious 
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again find himself 
unattached. It would appear that he 
so enlarged upon the astonishing 
capacity that his very last affinity was 
imbued with in the matter of bearing 
a_ record avoirdupois pon- 
derosity, ‘‘eighty pounds for true of 
stinkfish he fit carry dem _ head,”’ 
that the fat chief of the village took 
over the royal grand-daughter, and 
paid as a species of native divorce- 
court damages a price in palm oil 
nuts which betrayed an imagination 
hidden somewhere in his vast bulk. 
And Alphonsus, during the whole of the 
following morning, wept and moaned 
about the futility of a life which one 
moment allured him with prospects of 
surpassing happiness, and the next 
moment reminded him of the passing 
nature of mere earthly joys. The sable 
deacon, good man, though curious about 
the load of ground nuts that the widower 
now staggered under, did not scruple 
to condole with his afflicted compatriot. 

When after all these connubial alarms 
and excursions Alphonsus, having dis- 
posed of his load of ‘‘ damages’’ at a 
Teutonic produce agent's factory on the 
Mirina, reported his intrusion into Lagos 
at the African headquarters of the 
C.H.M.S., he was_ received’ with 
literally open arms by the resident 
Superior, who, being of Liverpool up- 
bringing, did not mind what is some- 
times delicately alluded to as_ the 
bouquet d’Afrique. Afterwards he 
had explained to Alphonsus _ that 
tidings of him had r-ceived 
from the energetic holy gentleman 
who had brought him within the 
fold, and whose too-abundant energy 
under local climate conditions had at 
length found expression in an almost 
fatal attack of the dreaded “‘ black water 
fever,’’ which necessitated a long break 
in his return journey. ‘‘ Probably our 
new brother had heard of his sick master 
‘* Our new brother ’’ had, 
but forgot to add that on doing so he 
had executed a flank movement, for the 
damsel named from the ‘‘ Duchess 
Novelette ’’ was at that particular stage 
of this Odyssey deputising as Mrs. 


Alphonsus should 


sum of 


for 


been 


en route.’’ 
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Alphonsus. In the meantime he was 
put upon the strength of the establish- 
ment. As their only Mahometan con- 
vert, he was treated with touching con- 
sideration by anyway at least one newly 
arrived English member of the staff. 
She, a Miss Gullible-Gushington, an- 
nounced that it was bourgeois to look 
aloof at the African Apollo, especially if 
he was of the profession of 
‘* Look at his magnificent torso; 


arms. 

and 
did you ever see a finer pair of flexors 
and extensors; he might have sat for an 
Apollo Belvidere, sculptured in black 
marble,’’ exclaimed this discriminating 
young lady, who, before she had pour 
distraction volunteered as lay mission- 
ary, put in a probationer’s course in a 
nursing ward at ‘* Barts.’’ As_ with 
most newcomers to the Coast, she was 
fiercely possessed of the camera craze, 
and, par consequence, the ‘‘ virile young 
man’s ’’ picture was to be found in a 
hundred different attitudes and surround- 
If you only take the trouble to 
advertise for the back volumes of that 
important publication, you may have the 
felicity of contemplating his features in 
three consecutive numbers of the 
Cricklewood Mission Monthly Magazine. 
He is variously described as ‘‘ Our 


ings. 


Haussa Convert, aged 19,’’ or again as 


“The Stricken Boy Widower,’’ or 
merely as ‘‘ Phonny, a Native of Yebba 
but the same sensuous leer 
proclaimed the rascal’s identity in all 
three photographs. Miss G.-G.’s interest 
had so quickened as to the true place 
of the African in nature, that she 
declared that the only solution she could 
devise for that oft-argued problem, was 
the taking as husband the regenerated 
and stalwart converted Mussleman. 
Then an awful thing happened. Mr. 
Simple, reduced to a skeleton, appeared 
on the scene, and an appalling position 
presented itself, when there appeared in 
his entourage number two of the exem- 
plary convert’s string of transient 
partners. And harmonious relations 
were even more widely disturbed when 
the very next week Mr. Busybody, with 
an imposing following, crossed over 
from Abutta Metta to Lagos island. 


Bassa ’’; 
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That indefatigable 
folk’s affairs had en 
cepted a slave gang, and_ rescued 
a number of women who were 
destined for the interminable cross- 
Sahara tramp to Tripoli, and who one 
and all declared that they had been 
‘‘ tiefed’’ from the English side of the 
neighbouring border line. Their femi- 
nine vanity would not permit of their 
telling of the uncomplimentary truth, 
which was that their husbands had dis- 
posed of them as indifferent bargains. 
Of course, owing to the surprising ma- 
lice of fate, among this contingent of 
‘*‘ bargains ’’ were conspicuously Muriel 
Gwendoline and the living equivalent 
for that load of ground nuts which, by 
the way, had brought their carrier 
the price of two nice white drill 
suits, pipeclayed shoes, and a_ whole 
quarter of a dozen of beautiful pink 
shirts, with a cardinal red-banded straw 
hat thrown in as pourboire. The 
Germans to whom he sold the “ nuts ”’ 
were making gigantic efforts at the 
period of this narrative to underbid 
the actual owners of Lagos for native 
trade. No climax could have been more 
completely humiliating to the now thor- 
oughly discredited man of many wives. 
Had not Miss  Gullible-Gushington 
been so angry, she might have enjoyed 
the humour of a savage African travesty 
of a Palace Royal ‘‘ curtain-raiser.’’ A 
special meeting of the Mission was held 
forthwith to determine what steps should 
be taken with regard to the Yebba Bassa 
convert and his affairs de coeur. But 
these worthy people might have spared 
themselves the trouble, for hearing it 
noised in Tinibu Square that every 
available man of the West African 
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Frontier Force that Sir Frederick 
Lugard could spare was being sent 
down river to reinforce Colonel Wil- 
cock’s Kumasi relief column, this 
African Don Juan marched out of the 
C.H.M.S. Head Quarters and marched 
into the W.A.F.F. Head Quarters. 
Here he was at once reinstated as a 
private of the Force, who, according to 
his veracious explanation, had _ been 
reported as ‘‘ missing,’’ what time he 
had been cooling his heels in pagan 
duress. It was not a moment to ask too 
many questions, and so in the course of 
a few days Ali Lagai was packed off 
with a detachment per homeward-bound 
mail boat to Cape Coast Castle, where 
the present Commander of the Northern 
Army in India was organising the last 
of this country’s many Ashanti expedi- 
tions. He got through that little 
promenade without a scratch, and after- 
wards became my orderly when I was 
commanding a battalion of his confréres. 
I gave him this dazzl'ng position by 
reason of the fact that a stripling, black 
or white, who has shaken a vigorous 
loose leg in his salad days generally 
becomes, when he crosses the mefidian 
of life, a trustworthy and depefidable 
member of his community. Well, hot in- 
variably perhaps, but there are always ex- 
ceptions to most of the copy-book rules. 

Also, at a time when we are hearing 
so much of that unsavoury subject, 
‘*the Black Social Curse’’ in the new 
South African Union, it will be gathered 
from this unvarnished tale that although 
‘*our African brother ’’ is a species of 
happy-go-lucky, overgrown child, he is 
by no means possessed of the innocence 
with which babes and sucklings are 
imbued. 
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FOR A DESERVING CASE. 


By CLIVE R. FENN. 


AM glad that you have decided to 

I take the house, sir,’’ said the agent 

affably. ‘* You will find that you 
have a real bargain.’”’ 

‘** | hope so,”’ I replied. 
is a nice little place.”’ 

‘* All that, sir. You are within easy 
reach of town, and the country is lovely. 
Nice golfing, market town only half a 
mile, and good society.” 

My wife and I had been looking for a 
house for so long that, although Mary 
had not seen the Den, | took the agent’s 
hint, and signed the lease right away, for 
he told me that there was somebody else 
after the property, and that by delaying 
the matter I might lose the opportunity. 

it is no business of mine to enquire as 
to the locality that agent expects to be 
able to patronise at a more or less 
distant date. I cannot help his troubles 


** It certainly 


if he feels himself in any way aggrieved 


or is disappointed. It is enough to state 
here that he was silent on a _ very 
important feature of the residence. 

Mary looked things when I told her 
that I had taken the place without her 
first seeing it. 

‘*There is sure to be something 
wrong,’’ she said comfortably. 

““Why should there be?” I asked, 
feeling rather nettled, as married men 
often do feel after the first period is over 
and they find that they are ignorant 
second fiddles. 

‘*Oh, because otherwise you would 
never have got it at that rent.’’ 

‘It’s a low rent because it is in the 
country.’ 

** Stuff,”’ said Mary. 

However, nothwithstanding my wife’s 
gloomy forecasts, the preliminaries were 
all that could be desired. We moved in 
in the September quarter, and some of 
the fruit in the garden came in nicely for 
the winter. 

The neighbours, too, were pleasant, 
and Mrs. Brown, who was the first to 
call, congratulated us on having secured 
so nice a home. 


‘*It is really more roomy than the 
Gables—my home,”’ she said. i 
wanted my husband to take it but he 
would not hear of it.’’ 

She looked at us as if we knew 
something. With the usual human 
deceptiveness we accepted the implied 
information as though we had knows it 
all our lives—had, in fact, been brought 
up on it, although we had not the 
remotest notion of what the good lady 
was driving at. 

I never knew Mary give anything 
away, and she did not this time, even 
when the caller said : 

‘You see, there always is a certain 
inconvenience about such a matter. I 
do not know whether I should mind as 
a matter of principle, but Mr. Brown is 
such a stickler for complete privacy.”’ 

‘“ Oh, yes,”’ said Mary. 

‘* I suppose you really will not object.”’ 

‘* Not in the least,’ said Mary. 

I stared. What on earth did they 
mean ? 

Mrs. 
smiled. 

‘** That’s the way to take it,’’ she said. 
‘* Very sensible I’m sure. It would have 
been a thousand pities for a house like 
this, in the very heart of Culhampton, to 
remain empty for such a little thing as 
that.”’ 

She remained talking for some time, 
and after she had folded her skirts and 
departed, the Vicar looked in before I 
could exchange a few notes with Mary 
as to the real inwardness of it all. 

The Rev. Septimus Lockyer was 
genial, but irritatingly uncommunicative. 

‘“So glad to welcome you and Mrs. 
Edwards,” he said, ‘‘I trust you will 
like Culhampton. Ah, thanks, I will 
take tea. As I had often said to my 
wife, it only required a little pluck to 
live down any stupid reminder of the 
past. But such a thing as that is to be 
just dismissed.’’ He gave a lordly wave 
of his hand. 

I was on the point of asking him as 
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Brown nodded her head and 
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between man to man what he meant, but 
Mary, who can read me like a book, 
made me a sign to say nothing, and I 
dared not disobey. 

‘*] hope,’’ said the Vicar, ‘‘ that you 
will give me a little much needed help in 
the parish.’’ 

‘*Oh, anything that I can do, of 
course,’’ said Mary. 

‘*Thank you, my dear Mrs. Ed- 
wards.”’ , 

When he had gone—I saw him out 
and he talked scenery all the way down 
the hall and out to the gate—I went 
straight back to Mary and had it out. 
The longing to do this had so engrossed 
me that my conversation had, I own, 
been insipid. Mary did not scruple to 
tell me this. She was putting the 
tea cups and saucers back on the tray. 

‘** You were silly,’’ she said. 

** My dear, how? ”’ 

‘* Oh, you can’t help it I suppose. It 
is just your way. But to sit there and 
look like a fool while he was talking— 
oh, I wanted toshake you If you don’t 
know a thing you might try and look as 
though you knew it.” 

‘** But Mary, how could I?” 

‘I don’t know. You would never 
have done for the diplomatic service.”’ 

“But what were they all talking 
about? ”’ . 

Mary gave me one of her inscrutable 
looks which may be interpreted as 
indicating contempt and pity amalga- 
mated. 

‘Do you think that I know?” she 
said witheringly. ‘‘ You come down 
here to a place which you have never 
seen before, and you take a house 
without knowing anything about it.’’ 

‘““ You said to me that I was not to 
come back empty-handed that time.’’ 

“* Of course I did, but I didn’t mean 
you to lease something about which we 
know nothing.”’ 


“* You looked as though you knew all 
about it.” 

‘““ Of course I did. Do you imagine 
I am so careless as to what people think. 
I don’t want them to believe that I have 
a husband who goes round the country 
buying pigs in pokes.’’ 


‘*I never bought a pig in my life,”’ 
I said sulkily. 

‘““ You couldn’t be trusted to,’’ she 
said.”’ 

‘* But do tell me what you think.” 

‘*T don’t think. I know. Something 
very unpleasant has happened here.’’ 

‘* Only haunted perhaps.’’ 

‘‘ Haunted. One doesn’t have to live 
down haunts. No, it is something far 
worse than that.”’ 

It was no use arguing with Mary. 
I felt angry with the agent who had been 
the means of imperilling my domestic 
happiness, for it is not nice to be treated 
as if one were a fool by one’s wife. How 
could I read through the ingratiatiiig 
smile of the agent, and know as if by 
instinct that there was something dark 
and sinister underneath? Again I ask 
how? Mary was so downright» She 
had a way of arraigning one on a ¢eunt 
of carelessness and convicting one all in 
the same breath. So it was here. 

** Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ I am not going 
round asking the neighbours and looking 
like a fool. You ought to know.”’ 

For several months we remained in 
ignorance, which was not precisely 
blissful, for Mary was always getting 
angry about it. I felt more and more 
innocent as the weeks glided by. 
The tradespeople treated us with a 
certain amount of awe as if we were 
beings cast in a bolder, braver mould 
than the ordinary lot. 

In the spring, as one has heard, a 
livelier iris changes on the burnish’d 
dove, and in the same season a young 
man’s fancy is said to turn to thoughts 
of Nancy. But as the germinal period 
came to us we were not affected by these 
details. 

The spring brought visitors to Cul- 
hampton—many visitors. These aliens 
to our countryside did not come to 
admire the natural beauties of the place— 
and these were many—but for another 
reason. 

Mary and I had driven over to the 
market town one morning. When we 
returned, we found our house and garden 
invaded by a positive swarm of people. 
They were positive—positive about 
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something. Two fat men, with a female 
to match, were coming out of our sum- 
mer-house as we walked up the drive. 
‘* Yes,’’ one of the men was saying, 
‘* Brooks hid the body here for a night. 
You know he smothered his first victim 
in that shrubbery.” 

‘*Go and see what they mean Jack,” 
said Mary. ‘‘It is insufferable that 
strangers should be walking about our 
garden like this.”’ 

I advanced to the breach. 

‘* Pardon me,’’ I said to the leader ot 
the fat trio, ‘‘but I have taken this house 
and a 

He was not a bit impressed as he ought 
to have been, but merely saying, ‘* Oh, 
have you? ”’ turned his back on me in 
the rudest manner possible, and went on 
talking to his companions in sin. ‘‘ You 
see that tree,’’ he said, ‘‘ well its trunk 
was smeared with blood. The corpse 
was dragged from the dining room right 
across the two lawns as far as where we 
are standing.”’ 





He turned and commenced to walk 
towards the house explaining matters as 
he went. All his converse was on the 
subject of Brooks. I was afraid some- 
thing would happen to Mary, she looked 
so angry. She had cause. The house 
was thronged by strangers who were 
tramping about the rooms as though the 
place belonged to them. Muddy boot 
marks were everywhere. Several of the 
visitors had guide books, from which 
they read little snippets. 

‘* Turn them out Jack,’’ said Mary. 
‘*Turn them out at once. I feel half 
suffocated. 

** How can I1?”’ 

A stout lady in a sporting tailor-made 
costume had brought a couple of hefty 
looking bulldogs with her. I addressed 
myself to her. 

‘* Madam,’’ I said, ‘‘ Can you explain 
to me the real reason of this intrusion ?”’ 

She eyed me through her lorgnon. 

‘Is it possible,’’ she said, ‘* that you 
are so ignorant of the history of your 
own times? Really you astound me. 
And this, too, from the man who is 
actually taking care of the house.”’ 


‘* Taking care of it, madam,”’ I said, 
feeling nettled, ‘‘ I am renting this place, 
and until this morning I thought it was 
mine !”’ 

Mary gave me a friendly nudge. 

‘* Capital,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ Give it 
to her. She is a beast. And her 
dress! ”’ 

‘* This house,” said the tailor-made 
lady, ‘‘ is a public curiosity to which I 
and others of my countrywomen, and 
men, make pilgrimage, for here we have 
an object lesson of how far human 
depravity can go, how the love of money 
can lead people on to crime. You are 
privileged to reside here, sir. All right, 
my love, I will join you in the bedrooms 
directly.’’ This was to her horrid vulgar 
husband. ‘‘ You must know,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘that James Brooks lived here. 
Before he was hanged at Exeter he 
committed three murders.” 


” 


** Oh, not afterwards? 

‘“ You are pleased to treat a serious 
subject with unbecoming levity, sir. His 
wife, a maid servant, and a girl cousin, 
who was on a visit here, all met their 
deaths at his hands. All these people 
were heavily insured, and he drew the 
money before suspicion was aroused. 
Yes, so lax is the system of surveillance. 
But apart from these deaths which were 
the outcome of poisoning, he cruelly 
murdered a gardener who was on the 
alert, and who was about to communicate 
his suspicions to the police. It was this 
last crime which my husband was ex- 
plaining when you came upon the 
scene.’’ 

The good lady marched off and joined 
her husband upstairs. ‘‘ Jack,’’ said my 
wife, ‘‘ What are we to do?”’ 

** T don’t know,’’ I said. ‘‘ We might 
go and take rooms at some hotel. It 
is quite evident that this house belongs 
to the nation. I wonder Lloyd George 
has not bought it.”’ 

‘* Don’t be ridiculous. It makes me 
feel ill to think of a woman in a dress 
like that in my bedroom.”’ 

‘*Confound Brooks,’’ I said. ‘‘ He 
might have done his murders somewhere 
else.”’ 
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‘** Yes,”’ said Mary, ‘‘ and that agent.”’ 

‘‘It is lucky he isn’t here, or there 
would be another crime right away.” 

** Why didn’t you know all about this 
murder?’’ asked Mary. ‘‘ You read the 
Papers.”’ 

‘* Only the politics and the foreign 
news.”’ 

‘‘That’s where you are so _ stupid. 
There, what does this old man in the 
blue spectacles want?” 

We were soon to know. 

‘* May I congratulate you, sir,’’ said 
the wearer of the goggles, as he came 
up, ‘‘ on keeping the house in so perfect 
a state of repair. You are doing a great 
public service.’’ 

He turned away to look at a special 
place in the wall which I imagined must 
have been the spot where the late Mr. 
Brooks had done something - blood- 
curdling. 

‘““What about my carpets?’’ said 
Mary pitifully. ‘‘ Why don’t you tell 
him to go out and watch the primroses 
growing in the lanes? An old man like 
that to be nosing round a murder! 
He ought to be ashamed of himself.’’ 

“Ought, but like so many more he has 


no shame, and would be ploughed in a 
blushing competition.” 

We were reduced to the rdle of mere 
spectators. But as the day came to an 
end and the visitors departed, having 
had their ghoulish fill, I had an idea—a 
real idea, though my wife says that it 
would be impossible. 

I consulted our gardener. 

‘** Will there be much more of this? ”’ 
I asked. 

** Lor’, yes sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ I thought 
that you and the missus knew all about 
it. They will swarm here all through 
the summer.”’ 

‘“‘ They have got to pay for their 
swarming,’’ I said. 

I laid my proposal before Mary, who 
voted for it immediately. The gardener 
had his instructions. The following day 
a fresh horde of gloaters swooped down 
on our dovecote. But their swooping 
cost them one shilling each. There was 
no reduction for children, and even a 
baby in arms—well, he ought to have 
known better than to come—had to pay. 

The takings went to ‘‘a deserving 
case.”’ 

We were the deserving case. 
the rent and a bit over. 





It pays 





To Kitty. 


T’S the plague o’ me life ye are, Kitty, dear Kitty, 
] For whin I would call ye me beautiful shtar, 
** An’ am I a shtar?”’ it’s yer quick tongue that answers, 
‘* Why it’s miles thin above ye, och iver so far!”’ 


It’s the light o’ me life ye are, Kitty, dear Kitty, 
Whin I look on the ocean an’ call ye me pearl. 

Sez you, ‘‘ Is it wather that’s taken yer likin’? 
Ye'll git plenty nate, fishin’ there for a girl.’’ 


It’s the love o’ me life ye are, Kitty, dear Kitty, 
An’ still whin I call ye me treasure of gould, 


**Is it gould that I am?’’ sez you, 


“cs 


shure that wants gittin’ 


An’ care in the kapin’ as well, so I’m tould.”’ 


It's me Queen that ye’ve always been, Kitty, dear Kitty, 
An’ slapin’, an’ wakin’, me thoughts are wid you, 

So now thin for better or worse will ye take me? 
Is yer tongue for once silent? Yer lips, dear, will do! 





ee 
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7 great gates of the Ironworks 
had opened. The men on day 
duty were leaving; the night 
shift ones were coming in. The manager 
came out into the darkening street, 
a look of harassment upon his 
face, his brow frowning. For the 
first time since he left his native 
Scotland, he had been confronted by the 
real nature of the men he had under him 
—a very different class to those he had 
been used to at home. The Scots work- 
man, when roused to anger, can be bru- 
tal enough, but he is mild compared to 
his English brother. Graham Laurie 
knew this, for sedition of some sort had 
raised its wicked head, and he was called 
upon to face and quell it at all hazards. 
He was not unpopular himself, but he 
served masters whose hardness to their 
workers was well known in Halston, 
and he was already aware that the 
Brothers Pinsett bore no reputation for 
kindness or consideration. 

He had warned them of the discon- 
tent, but had been unheeded. Even 
now he was on his way to the grand 
mansion to make one more appeal for 
a slight advance in wages, though he 
feared it was an appeal doomed to 
failure. He could not act on his own 
responsibility, and though the men knew 
it, they yet resented his conciliating 
manner and attitude towards them. 
They had passed either sullenly or whis- 
pering, in little groups, and ‘“‘ Big Bol- 
ton,’’ their acknowledged leader, had 
scowled savagely. 

**He means mischief to me person- 
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ally,’’ muttered Laurie; but he squared 
his broad shoulders, and strode resd- 
lutely on into the October dusk. 

** Measter, can I speak a _ word?’’ 
The voice close to him startled Graham. 
A slight, girlish figure had darted from 
a dark entry, and was at his elbow. 

** It’s about what ye’re thinkin’ on,”’ 
the cautious voice proceeded. ‘‘ I mean 
ye only good, measter. I’m Cissy 
Floyd.’”’ 

Graham stopped. Who Cissy Floyd 
was he had no idea, but the earnest 
voice told him she meant well, whoever 
she was. 

** What is it?’’ he asked, his tone low 
as her own. 

‘** Follow me. I canna tell it here. 
But don’t look as ye are following,’’ she 
answered, and turning quickly, pre- 
ceded him a little in front. 

Without hesitation or haste he fol- 
lowed. She led him through a maze of 
mean streets and alleys, and, crossing a 
dirty court, opened a door. Then, 
timidly guiding him up a perfectly dark 
passage, he found himself in an immense 
warehouse, smelling of musty leather, 
huge bales of which were stacked 
around. A candle burnt dimly in the 
gloom, and by its light he could see his 
conductress after she had bolted the 
heavy door. Her pale face was pretty, 
sgt 
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framed in dark auburn hair, and lit with 
great, sad, dark eyes, full of trouble. 

‘I’m Cissy Floyd,’’ she repeated, 
shyly. 

a on 
waited. 

** Grandfather’s in the works. I’n 
Joe Habisham’s lass,’’ she explained. 
and a light broke upon him. 

‘* Oh, Habisham is your grandfather ! 
I see now,”’ he said, curtly. Habisham 
_was Big Bolton’s most active aider and 
abettor. 

The girl flushed at his tone and quick 
frown. 

‘* It’s Bolton leads grandfather away. 
He would be all right but for Ned,’’ she 
said, eagerly. Her speech was not 
broad. Evidently she was not a Halston 
girl. 

‘* Well, what is it you wish to tell 
me? ’’ he asked, rather impatiently. ‘‘ I 
must go to Mettram to-night; I have no 
time to waste. Bolton and Habisham 
must either give in, or the strike must 
be announced. This trouble can’t go 
on for ever.”’ . 

The girl looked round fearfully. Laurie 
had raised his voice, and the echoes 
rumbled through the long passages be- 
tween the packed bales. She drew 
nearer, with a gesture of terrified warn- 
ing, and grasped his arm as she whis- 
pered :— 

‘It’s no strike Bolton’s after; it’s 
you, measter. He wants to rouse the 
men to such hate for ye that they’ll 
murder ye.’”’ 

Graham Laurie’s amazement scarcely 
allowed him to grasp the full meaning of 
the communication. 

‘Murder me !’’ he said, incredulously. 
‘““Why? What have I done, that Bol- 
ton should want my death? ”’ 

The girl’s eyes suddenly flashed. They 
were fine eyes, and he found himself 
looking at them. 

‘*You’ve done nought but what a 
gentleman would do, sir; but Bolton 
hates ye, and hate never failed to find a 
cause of quarrel yet,’’ she answered. 

‘* And you wished to warn me! It 
is indeed kind,’’ he said, his eyes still 
reading hers. ‘‘ How came vou to hear 
of Bolton’s design?”’ 


he said, tentatively, and 
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She drew her breath hard; her cheeks 
blanched. 

*“‘T heard him telling grandfather. But, 
oh! sir, ye munna blame grandfather.’’ 
She was much distressed, her voice fal- 
tered, her lips quivered. 

Graham was thinking intently, with 
set mouth and bent brows. 

** I can’t understand it. I have never 
found fault with the men, or thwarted 
Bolton. His dislike of me must be 
simply national prejudice.’’ He looked 
at Cissy for an answer, but her eyes 
were downcast, a faint flush rising on 
her pale cheeks. 

“Can you tell me why Bolton hates 
me, and wishes me harm?’’ Laurie 
asked. ‘‘ He must have a reason for 
such deadly enmity, though, on my 
soul, I know of none.’’ 

Cissy did not answer; she was listen- 
ing intently. Her face had blanched, 
her eyes grown wild; her whole body 
seemed rigid with horror. Laurie could 
hear footsteps, but they were outside; 
the court seemed full of people. Sud- 
denly his companion put her hand over 
his mouth, then began to drag him down 
a narrow passage between the piled-up 
leather. 

““For your life,’? she whispered, 
hoarsely, as she pushed him into a recess 
among fragments of leather and broken 
crates. ‘‘ For God’s sake, keep still, 
sir! They’re all there, and will murder 
you if you make a sound. They will 
think you’ve come to spy on them, and 
they'll kill me for bringing you.”’ 

He could not see her in the darkness, 
but he felt for her hand, and grasped 
it tightly. 

** I'll die before I betray you,’’ he 
said, and he heard her sob as she rushed 
away. 

The heavy door was shaken violently, 
its iron bolts rattled in their sockets. 
He could hear the girl unbar them, and 
presently a ¢rampling of feet and a 
volley of foul oaths told him that a num- 
ber of men were in the warehouse. 

‘* Why, wench, what brought you 
here?’’ demanded an angry voice that 
he knew—Joe Habisham’s. 

He did not hear Cissy’s answer, but 
there was a roar of coarse laughter. 
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‘“*T kenned it ’ud come to that, 
sooner or later. Hi! Cissy, lass?’’ 
another voice cried exultingly—Bolton’s, 
this time. 

There was a_ scuffle, and a faint 
scream—a stifled cry of, ‘‘ Oh, grand- 
father !”’ 

‘““Let the lass alone, ye _fool,’’ 
growled a third man—a young fellow 
who, from his cheerful, ruddy face had 
obtained the nick-name of ‘* Cherry.’’ 

Laurie heard some angry oaths from 
Big Bolton, and the place grew sud- 
denly lighter. By cau- 
tiously screwing him- 
self farther into his 
nook, he discovered a 
chink in the back of 
his hiding-place, 
which was evidently a 
lumber closet of the 
big -store-room, and 
surprise he 
found himself within 
a few feet of about 
twenty of his own 
men, evidently met 
for secret deliberation 
over the contemplated 
strike. 

Big Bolton and old 
Habisham sat together 
on a rude settle; the 
others stood or 
lounged against the 
bales. The girl was 
nowhere to be seen, 
though a flaring lamp 
made the whole place 
light. 

“I tell ye, it’s 
Measter Laurie keeps 
Pinsetts frae gie’en the advance,’’ Bol- 
ton said, doggedly. (He used the Lan- 
cashire dialect, which in Halston was 
of the broadest, but for our readers’ 
sake we will not give his speech in the 
vernacular.) ‘‘ But for him we'd get 


” 


to his 


the advance, as Joe here can tell ye. 
‘* It’s true what Ned says. Measter 
Laurie’s Scotch, an’ disna’ understaun’ 
Lancashire folk or Lancashire ways,’’ 
Habisham endorsed. 
‘“ He disna’ want to understaun’,’’ 
said Bolton. 
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‘“*] think he does. An’ I'll say this 
for him, mates, he’s a_ kind-hearted 
chap. Ye ken what he did for me 
when I were down with the fever?’’ 
Cherry spoke up, as he looked round 
upon his comrades’ lowering faces. 

‘“ What’s a shillin’ or twa, gi’en to 
an auld wife now and then, compared 
wi’ a regular ‘lowance?’’ cried Bolton, 
jeeringly. 

‘** Measter Laurie has no power to gic 
an allowance. It were his own money 


as mother got.’’ Cherry was getting 
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as angry as Bolton, and the latter saw 
he had better shift his ground. 

‘*He’s been at Pinsett’s twice this 
week, tellin’ them to haud oot. Ye 
ken that, mates?’’ said he, with a mag- 
nificent ignoring of his opponent. 

There was an assenting growl from all 
but Cherry. Graham’s blood boiled at 
the deliberate lie Bolton had told. For 
a moment he felt like bursting out from 
his concealment, and taking the ruffian 
by the throat. But the remembrance 
of Cissy, her generous warning, her 
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peril should he be discovered, restrained 
him, and presently he was listening to 
a long and bitter impeachment of him- 
self, to which there was but one dis- 
senting voice raised—Cherry’s. 

‘*I’m wi’ all ye say, Ned, about better 
wages an’ less time, but hang me if I'll 
say aught against the manager. It's 
no Measter Laurie that’s to blame—it’s 
Hiram and Joshua Pinsett,’’ he reiter- 
ated, and from this opinion he would 
not budge. 

The discussion lasted long, but beyond 
resolving to take instant action against 
the manager, nothing definite was 
agreed to. They were in hot argument 
when Cissy appeared, and approached 
old Joe. 

‘‘T’ve got the pipes and the beer, 
grandfather,’’ she said, timidly. ‘“‘ If 
you and Ned are ready, I'll wait for 
you.”’ 

Bolton laughed uproariously, and tried 
to catch her, but she slipped behind Ha- 
bisham. 

‘*That’s a good lass. We’re near 
ready,’’ said her grandfather, and the 
men drew together as if going. Gra- 
ham fancied he saw Cissy glance at the 
corner where she knew he must be, but 
if she did, he read nothing in her look— 
it was still troubled, and her face was 
deadly pale, but she kept perfectly calm 
outwardly. She neither started nor 
trembled when her grandfather said :-— 

‘* We'll soon go home, lass. Ned 
has a bit o’ work to see to in the store 
here after we’re gone, he says.”’ 

The men trooped out; the heavy door 
clanged after them. The lamp still 
hung where Bolton had put it; in the 
silence Graham felt its light a comfort, 
for the place was bitterly cold. He be- 
gan to wonder how Cissy would set him 
free, if Bolton was returning to the 
warehouse. And his thoughts slipped 
away from the burly villain to the girl 
who had evidently been going to tell 
him of the plot Bolton had laid for 
getting him out of the way. Why had 
she warned him, he wondered. He had 
never seen her before, yet somehow her 
face was not entirely strange. He had 
seldom thought of women since one fait 


face had been hidden under the coffin-lid 
ten years before. With a warm heart, 
hidden under a stern manner, Laurie at 
thirty-six fancied himself quite uninter- 
esting to women of all ages and grades. 
Yet a girl from the lower strata of 
society must have noticed him in some 
degree. He had not vanity enough to 
believe it was for his good looks; there 
must be some better reason, he decided. 
He might find it out, if his life were not 
cut short by the malice of Bolton. 

He was cramped and cold. Cissy 
did not return. He was almost on the 
point of stamping his feet to restore cir- 
culation, when a _ stealthy — step 
approached. Bolton, with a bowl and 
jug in his hands, came into the space 
visible from the chink. 

Glancing around in a covert, guilty 
manner, he unhooked the lamp, and dis- 
appeared round a corner, leaving Gra- 
ham in complete darkness. 

What was he doing there, with that 
look of secrecy, that watchful, guilty 
air? the manager wondered, as he 
strained his ears to catch the least 
sound. But all was still as death, 
save when a rat ran across the leather 
above his head, or squealed in some dis- 
tant corner. The time passed slowly. 
Bolton must have been absent a quarter 
of an hour, when once more he ap- 
peared. But was this slouching, shaky 
wretch the big, hulking man who had 
passed before? Graham stared in horror 
when Bolton stood revealed. The great, 
beer-reddened face had patches of yel- 
lowish white upon it—the coarse skin 
could not become an equal pallor—- 
making it ghastly. It made Graham 
sick to see it. Bolton hung up the 
lamp with a trembling hand, and leant 
against the wall, not a yard from the 
unsuspected spectator. He wiped the 
sweat from his blotched face; his 
black, stubbly hair was actually bristling 
when he removed his cap. 

** Lord ! what a fool I be. It’ll be all 
over afore mornin’—hours afore the men 
come. An’ as for Cissy, if she ever gets 
to ken o’t, she’ll never dare to speak, 
once we’re wed.’’ He spoke as though 
unconscious of uttering his thoughts 
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aloud, throwing up his head defiantly. 
But that awful look was still upon his 
face, he shook as with the ague, his 
teeth chattered. 

He took from his pocket a candle- 
end, lighted it, and, extinguishing the 
lamp, retreated. But he staggered as 
he went, and fumbled awhile before he 
managed to open the door. Its clang at 
last, however, told that he was really 
gone, and Laurie began to wonder if 
Cissy would come back, or if 
he must act for himself. He 
did not wonder long; he 
heard her light tread, and, as 
she relighted the lamp, went 
out to meet her. A glimpse 
of her face told him that she 
had also seen Bolton. She 
was deadly pale and tremb- 
ling like an aspen. Graham 
caught her to prevent her 
falling. 

“*Oh, sir, come wi’ me, for pity’s 
sake!’’ she gasped. ‘‘I waited to let 
ye out. I was hidden, too, and saw 
Ned come back. He frightened me, 
his face were that terrible. Oh, meas- 
ter, there’s been murder or waur ! Come 
wi’ me, for the love of heaven !’’ 

There could be no resumption of their 
first topic of interest till this mystery 
was solved. Graham took the lamp, 
and Cissy ran on before him like a crea- 
ture haunted by a visible terror. It was 
well that she had been nearer Bolton; 
had Laurie tried to explore alone, he 
might never have discovered the dread 
truth. Rounding another corner, the 
girl drew down a loose bale, revealing a 
narrow aperture, and, entering first 
gave a great sobbing cry, as Graham, 
rising from his stooping posture, stood 
erect beside her, holding up the light. 

Truly, the sight that met their gaze 
was a piteous one—enough to move a 
heart of stone. On a filthy blanket, 
with scarcely sufficient clothing to cover 
its shrunken, skeleton-like little body, 
lay a child of about three years old, but 
so small, so wasted, it was no larger 
than one of twelve months. It lay per- 
fectly still, its limbs thrown out in an 
unnatural pose, it might have been dead, 
but that now and then its features 
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twitched oddly. Cissy threw herself on 
her knees, her tears falling in a hot rain 
upon the white little outstretched arms. 

‘*Oh, Measter, it’s little Jacky—it’s 
Ned’s own little lad, an’ his mother died 
but three months agone. Ned said as 
he’d sent the child to its mother’s folks 
in Manchester.’”’ 

She had lifted the limp little hand, but 
it slipped from her own like a dead hand, 
and she burst into a fresh passion of 


“* GLANCING AROUND IN A COVERT, 
GUILTY MANNER.”’ 


tears. As she looked up at him, a swift 
remembrance darted through Graham’s 
mind. He had seen her before, and 


with the memory many things were 
made clear. Some men, when a little 
light is accorded, can see into the very 
heart of a mystery, and Graham was one 
of these. But he made no sign. He 
bent over the child’s mouth and raised 
one waxen eyelid.”’ 


‘*Is he dead? Oh, is Jacky dead?”’ 
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wailed Cissy, and he turned instantly at 
the cry. 

‘* No, poor little fellow, but he’s very 
near death, unless we are quick and 
snatch him back,”’’ he said. 

‘* Cissy, can we take him anywhere 
where we can get hot water, and plenty 
of it, and a good fire and some brandy ? 
He’s been dosed with opium, but we 
may save him if we act at once. Where 
can we take him?”’ 

She sprang up, eager, alert, at once, 
and snatched up the lamp. 

‘* Home wi’ me,”’ she said, excitedly ; 
‘** grandfather will drink wi’ Ned till he 
canna see, and he’ll not come back till 
twelve or after.”’ 

Graham wrapped the child in the 
blanket with gentle hands, lifted the 
light burden, and signed to her to lead 
the way. And with her own key she 
let him out into the deserted court. 

‘* That’s an auld place folks are at 
law about. Grandfather looks after it 
a bit. He let Ned take the men there. 
But who’d a thought Ned would hide his 
lad there, to murder him?’’ she re- 
marked, with a shudder, as they sped on 
to old Habisham’s house. 

An hour later Graham sat with the 
revived child cradled in Fis strong 
arms, listening to Cissy’s eager warning 
about his own affairs. 

‘* They’re to settle it at the meeting 
morn’s night; I heard Ned whisper to 
grandfather,’’ she told him, ‘‘ and 
Cherry’s to be kept out if they can keep 
him. Cherry will let no harm be done 
that he knows of. He’s a good chap. 
What will ye do, sir?”’ 

She asked the question wistfully. 
Graham’s quiet, pre-occupied manner 
puzzled her. He looked up. 

‘“*About Jacky? Oh, I’ve _ settled 
that. I shall look after him; his brute 
of a father will never have him again. 
I’m going to take him with me now. 
But, Cissy, will you lend me your grand- 
father’s key? I will need to go back to 
the leather store to-morrow, you know.”’ 

He spoke as though she would see 
how reasonable was his request. But 
she took alarm at once. 

**Oh, measter, ye’ll not go when the 
men are there! Ned will set them on 


ye for sure,’’ she cried, with her clasped 
hands imploring him. He smiled grimly, 
but hastened to reassure her. 

** I must go, but it will be before the 
men go there. Don’t be afraid, Cissy. 
I will run no risk from Ned’s hatred,’’ 
he said. And the girl decided that he 
was going back on account of the child, 
probably to show the Halston Inspector 
of the N.S.P.C.C. where he had found 
Jacky. 

As she gave him the key he rose, 
gathering the restored and now sleep- 
ing child closely to him. 

‘“Remember, Cissy, never a word 
about Jacky to a single soul. I'll see 
you and tell you all to-morrow some 
time,’’ he said, and she kissed the child 
and nodded as she let him out, watching 
him until he turned out of the court. 

‘* Eh, but he’s good; God keep him 
safe frae Ned,’’ she murmured, as he 
closed the door. 

And Graham, striding away through 
the mean, dark streets, was thinking, 
too, but his thoughts were neither of his 
own danger nor of Cissy. 

Next day passed as usual. With 
dawn Graham had paid his deferred 
visit to Mettram, but its result was un- 
known to all but himself, for neither of 
the partners visited the works that day. 
Graham was as cool as ever, vigilant of 
eye, calm in speech. 

‘*He’ll sing another song soon, I’m 
thinkin’,’’ Bolton muttered in a com- 
rade’s ear, and the man smiled sourly. 

The manager left early, his subordi- 
nate foreman could see the relays of 
workers changed. When darkness fell 
knots of men were making their way to 
the rendezvous, Big Bolton one of the 
first. The big rough had regained all 
his wonted assurance. All the men who 
had been present the previous night had 
turned up, and, despite his recent pro- 
test, Cherry was also there. Under the 
flaring lamp Bolten and Habisham sat 
on the settle, and, when all were assem- 
bled, the leader proceeded to address 
them. The smoky light cast a lurid 
glare on his coarse face and the lowering 
brows of his audience. 

‘* The thing’s got to be settled now, 
chaps, afore we part. The manager has 
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done naught to get us our rights—he’s 
kept the measters frae coming to the 
works this day. He’s done for himself, 
for sure, and what he’ll get is but his 
due. Mates, I’ve made it easy; the job 
can come back on none o’ us the way 
I’ve settled it.’’ 

He took a handful of papers from his 
pocket, small folded squares, and held 
them out on his broad palm. 

‘* Look, there’s a bit for each o’ us; 
they’re all alike, but one of them has a 
black spot inside. The man that gets 


the spot maun do the job. But who 


gets it or how he does the business, 
none o’ us need know; and when the 


peelers are down on us for it, why, none 


‘* THAT MAN 


CARES NOTHING 
TO BE 


FOR 


us can be nabbed, an’ none o’ us can 
split on a chum. Now, I'll shake the 
papers in my hat; ye’ll a’ draw, but ye’ll 
no’ look at them till ye’re out o’ this, so 
that none can guess the man that draws 
the spot.’’ 

He threw the papers into his greasy 
cap, gave it a shake, and held it out. 
Each man drew a paper, leaving one for 
Ned himselt. As they pocketed the 
scraps, he resumed :— 

‘* Now the strike’s on, an’ none o’ ye 
will turn up at Pinsett’s till the measters 
gie us our due. The d—d manager will 
no’ see that day, if the man that draws 
the spot keeps his oath. Now, mates, 


0’ 


Y 


OU OR 
REVENGED ON ME.”’ 


we'll go; there’s naught else to be said, 
I reckon.”’ 

‘* But there is something else to be 
said,’’ a deep, calm voice announced; 
and from a door behind them the mana- 
ger stepped quietly out into their midst. 

The conspirators fell back, panic- 
stricken ; even Bolton recoiled for a mo- 
ment. But he recovered himself imme- 
diately, and sprang to his feet when he 


saw that Laurie was alone and un- 
armed. 
‘* Down with the spy!’’ he yelled. 


‘* At him, mates; mak’ short work o’ 


the informer. Come on,’’ and he 
lurched forward in front of Graham. 
But only one man moved; Cherry 
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ranged quietly up beside the manager. 
With head erect and arms outstretched, 
the latter spoke while the men stared, 
and Bolton retreated a pace. 

‘*My men, before you examine your 
papers—before iny intended murderer 
decides how to put me out of the world 
—let me say a few words to you,” he 
said. 

** That (he pointed to Bolton, 
scornfully) ‘‘ cares nothing for you or for 
the strike; he wants only to be revenged 
on me. Listen. Three months ago, 
when out late, I heard a woman’s cry 
for help at a lonely part of Mettram 
Hill. I found this man trying to force 


” 
man 
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a young girl to go with him. The poor 
thing was terrified out of her wits; when 
I rescued her she rushed away like a 
mad creature. Bolton was married 
then ; his wife was lying at death’s door. 
She died shortly afterwards, and he 
wanted to marry the girl I had rescued. 
She loathed him, but her only relative 
was in Bolton’s power ; he owed money, 
so Bolton compelled the old man to 
promise the girl to him. But his wife 
had left a child; he wanted to secure 
the girl, but the child was in the way, 
he thought. My men, he hid the child 
in this very warehouse; he was deliber- 
ately starving the boy to death; but he 
wanted to hasten matters, and last night 
he poisoned his son. By chance I 
discovered his crime. Oh, men, the 
sight I saw will haunt me till I die! 
I cannot describe it !—the pity—the aw- 
ful horror of it. If you doubt what I 
have told you, look at your leader. Is 
that the face of an innocent man? No! 
and if you want further confirmation of 
his guilt, I can show you the horrible 
lair where he took his own child to 
murder him.”’ 

It needed not the accusing finger to 
indicate the cruel father’s guilt. Bol- 
ton’s face bore again those hideous 
patches of yellowish white; he shook 
with abject terror. A fierce, low growl 
of rage went round the grimy circle. 
Rude these men might be—savage, at 
times, even to their wives—but the help- 
lessness of childhood appealed to them 
powerfully, for most of them were 
fathers. A reaction set in at once; 
scowling faces were turned towards Bol- 
ton; horny fists clenched menacingly. 

‘‘ It’s true! Ye can see, mates, that 
he done it,’’ one angry voice exclaimed, 
as Bolton tried to slink out of the plac >. 
Cherry sprang before him, compelliug 
him to halt. 

““Look ye _here, lads,’’ he cried, 
** I’ve got summat to say, too—summat 
as I must say, though Measter Laurie 
told me no. He’s took little Jacky him- 
self. Mother’s to tend the poor little 
chap for him. An’ he’s got the advance 
frae Pinsett’s. | He were out at Met- 
tram afore light this morning an’ got 
it. That coward as clemmed his babby 
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telled ye lies. Three cheers for Meastet 
Laurie, mates—good an’ hearty.”’ 

He led the cheering himself. Again 
and again the shouts rang out, and they 
seemed to make a curious echo outside. 
The men fell away from Bolton; he 
stood alone, when once more Cherry’s 
voice was audible as the cheers sub- 
sided. 

‘* Another word, mates! We'll not 
go back to Pinsett’s, advance or no 
advance, unless Ned Bolton gets the 
sack. No decent chap would work wi’ 
him.”’ 

And the loud, angry roar that suc- 
ceeded the cheers told unmistakably the 
men’s feeling. 

Without a word the manager tossed 
Bolton’s wages towards him, and the 
scoundrel was hustled to the door. But 
the sight that confronted the trembling 
wretch took the last remnant of spirit 
from him. 

Mrs. Holt, Cherry’s mother, had 
acted upon her own knowledge of what 
was going on in the warehouse, and the 
court was filled with a crowd of furious, 
excited women, foremost of whom was 
Mrs. Holt herself. Bolton’s appearance 
was greeted with a yell, and a rush of 
such fury that Graham cried out :— 

““My God! they’ll kill him,’’? and 
darted forward to interfere. 

‘“ Never ye heed, sir; he deserves it 
a’,’’ cried Cherry. ‘‘ But come, lads, 
we'll tak’ him through.”’ 

And, surrounded by his late dupes, 
cowed, livid, and shaking with mortal 
fear, Bolton was escorted through the 
howling, hooting throng of women into 
the street beyond. 

‘*Now, man, run,’’ said Cherry, 
fiercely. ‘‘ We'll do no more for ye. 
Lord, I could maist maul ye mysel’.’’ 

The wretch sped away for his life, 
pursued by the infuriated women, assail- 
ing him with every available missile— 
mud, stones, anything they could snatch 
up. 
The holy passion of motherhood burns 
as strongly in the breast of the peasant 
as in that of the princess, and it would 
have fared ill with the brutal ruffian had 
his pursuers caught him. 

In Hahisham’s humble house, Cissy 
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was waiting for her grandfather’s return 
from the meeting ; she had no knowledge 
of what was transpiring there. She had 
heard the uproar, and guessed its cause, 
but she neither joined the crowd nor 
watched its proceedings. It was late 
when a hand lifted the doorlatch, and it 
was not her grandfather, but the mana- 
ger, who entered. She started up pale 
as death. Graham saw the unspoken 
question in her eyes, and hastened to 
reassure her. 

‘I’m all right, Cissy, so is your 
grandfather. He is with Holt. Bol- 
ton will trouble you no more; the men 
expelled him from the works when they 
heard about Jacky, and the women 
would have torn him to pieces had they 
caught him,’’ he told her, rapidly, and 
her face lit up. 

** Oh, but I’m thankful,’’ she whis- 
pered, softly. 

‘*Now, about yourself, my _ girl,’’ 
Laurie resumed. ‘‘ You are not happy 
—you are not like the other girls here; 
you dislike the life.’’ 

The tears sprang to her eyes, her lip 
quivered. 

‘*T hate the life,’’ she cried, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ Oh, Measter Laurie, it was so 
different at home! Father belonged to 
Staffordshire—Wolverhampton way; he 
was a miller, and well-to-do. But when 
he and mother died I had to come to 
grandfather. He’s been kind; but, oh, 


sir, he’s not father’s sort!’ She broke 
down, sobbing bitterly. He took her 
hand in a protecting clasp. 

‘* Listen, my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have 
been talking to your grandfather to- 
night. He sees that you are unhappy, 
and approves my plan. You are only 
sixteen; what do you say to spending 
the next four years in the Misses Bam- 
ber’s boarding school? You will be well 
educated, well looked after, until you 
are twenty. When the time is up we 
can decide upon your future. Do you 
like the plan?’’ 

She had listened quietly, at first with 
incredulity, then with quickened breath 
and heightened colour. As he ended she 
gave a great, gasping sob. 

‘*Like it! Oh, sir, it will be just 
heaven to me!’’ she cried, and Laurie 
knew that the Misses Bamber would 
have a most diligent pupil, and he a 
very grateful and devoted protegée. 

* * * * 
So ended the great strike project. 


The manager’s master-stroke was its 
death-blow. The men and Laurie are 


now on excellent terms, and Charley 
Holt, alias ‘‘ Cherry,’ is a foreman. 
Little Jacky Bolton will, by and by, 
become an apprentice; and as for Cissy 
—now Miss Floyd, and an accomplished 
and graceful young lady—her future has 
been settled quite as satisfactorily. 








EELS, AND HOW THEY ARE 
CAUGHT. 


By BERNARD WEAVER. 


NE of the most familiar of the 
O picturesque sights to be seen in 
‘** Broadland ’’ is the eel-fishers’ 
hut or house-boat with its nets hung out 
in the sun to dry, and the smoke curling 
lazily from the quaint chimney. They 
are to be seen on almost every small 
brook or stream in the Broad, and their 
usual environment of trees and aquatic 
plants makes them a favourite subject 
for the artist and the photographer. 
These huts are the property of men 
who gain their living from the water 
and the marsh lands. They have a 
variety of sources of income and manage 
to make a comfortable living. In 
season they catch fish and eels, shoot 
waterfowl, act as guides to the visitors, 
and reap the fodder or “‘ litter,’’ as it is 
locally called, which abounds on the 
marshes. It must not, therefore, be 
thought that the huts are the actual 
homes of the eel-fishers. They are 
simply shelters where he can store his 
utensils or spend a night when keeping a 
lonely vigil over his nets or traps. 
From time immemorial eels have been 
used as an article of diet. Aristotle 
mentioned them, and we know that in 
our own country eel-pie has long been 
considered a delicacy, even giving its 
name to an island near Richmond on 
the river Thames. Taking this fact into 
consideration it is somewhat surprising 
to find that until very recently very little 
was known regarding the life history of 
this curious creature. Aristotle believed 
that eels were generated spontaneously 
from mud, and even: to-day many far- 
fetched theories are extant regarding 
their birth. In Norfolk men well versed 
in other natural lore will inform you 
with the utmost gravity that if chopped 
horse-hair be placed in water it will turn 
into a colony of young eels, and in other 
parts of England grass is substituted for 
the horse-hair. It will be apparent from 
the foregoing that there is a certain 
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amount of mystery connected with the 
birth of the eel, and this mystery has 
only recently been solved. 

Like other fish, eels come from spawn. 
In the springtime the old eels leave the 
upper reaches of the rivers in which they 
abound and journey towards the sea. At 
the mouths of the rivers they deposit 
their spawn in large quantities, then 
return to their old haunts. A_ few 
days later the spawn hatches and the 
water is simply alive with young eels. 
They remain there until they are about 
the size of darning-needles, and then the 
“‘eel fare,’’ or ‘‘elver,’’ as they are 
called, migrate to the upper reaches of 
the rivers. It must be remembered, 
however, that millions of them fall a prey 
to other fish, and even at this early stage 
they are used for human consumption, 
being caught in muslin nets and baked 
in cakes. 

It is said that nothing can stop the 
great migration, even sluice gates twenty 
feet high being scaled by the insidious 
little creatures; the first comers, being 
dried up in the attempt, form a passage 
for the others, which climb over their 
dead bodies. 

At every junction where a_ smaller 
river joins the large one, numbers of eels 
leave the great body and find their way 
into every suitable ditch and pond, where 
they establish themselves. 

The power of the eel to live for a con- 
siderable period out of the water is well 
known, and it is said that this attribute 
enables them to reach even isolated 
ponds by means of an overland journey 
over the damp grass. It is rather difli- 
cult, however, even if this is so, to tell 
how the eels know which path to take 
in order to reach such a pond. 

When once the young eels are per- 
manently established they thrive very 
rapidly and sometimes reach very large 
sizes. 

One was caught a: Maidstone in Kent 
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which was over six feet long, but that 
was exceptional. 

Eels lurk at the bottom of the water in 
the daytime, burying themselves in the 
mud, and at night they venture forth in 
search of food. No animal matter comes 
amiss to them—worms, frogs, young 
birds, meat and fish being eagerly 
devoured, especially when in a more or 
less advanced state of decomposition. 

When fishing for roach, perch or other 
fish of this description, the angler often 
catches an eel, which is always an unwel- 
come trophy. In the first place it invari- 
ably swallows the hook and it is difficult 
to disgorge, and while this operation is 
in progress it squirms and twists so 
much that the tackle has often to be 
sacrificed before the creature is taken 
off. 

For market the eels are caught in 
various ways, different localities favour- 
ing different methods. The ‘‘eel sets’’ of 
Norfolk are very productive. A net is 
stretched across the bottom of the river 
weighted by a heavy chain. This net 
has long traps made of net in which the 
eels are caught. Other traps are made 
of wicker or galvanised iron, and are 
baited with decaying meat or fish. 

Another method, and decidedly a more 
sportsmanlike one, is by the use of the 
eel spear. This weapon is an iron spear 
shaped somewhat like Neptune’s trident, 
but with more teeth, fitted on to a long 
wooden handle. The spearsman stands 
in the bow of his boat, and when he sees 
bubbles arise to the surface of the water 
he strikes the dart firmly into the mud 
and often brings up the eel impaled on 
the dart. The bubbles are caused by the 
eel disturbing the decaying vegetable 
matter, and are composed of marsh gas. 
The spears are of two kinds, and are 
termed respectively the sun-spear and the 
fan-spear. 

During one season of the year (late 
autumn) eels are to be taken in another 


way. A long thread of worsted is 
threaded through large worms and is 
then rolled into a loose ball. This is 
fastened to a strong cord and suspended 
from a strong pole about the same size 
as a broomstalk. This apparatus is 
termed a ‘‘bab’’ and the ‘‘babber’’ takes 
it into a boat or punt at night. 

The worms are lowered over the side 
of the boat and gently worked up and 
down for atime. A vicious tug announ- 
ces the presence of the eel which gets its 
teeth entangled in the worsted, and can 
be gently raised over the side of the boat 
and shaken off into the bottom. 

It is no infrequent occurrence for the 
enthusiastic babber to fall asleep at his 
work, and a tumble overboard into the 
water speedily wakes him again. 

Night lines, each with seven or nine 
hooks, are very productive when baited 
with unfledged birds, frogs, or large 
worms. This method of catching eels 
is objected to by the keepers, who con- 
fiscate such appliances. 

The Norfolk eel-fishers keep their eels 
alive for considerable periods in large 
boxes, which are supplied with numerous 
holes and some large weights to sink 
them. They are locked and chained te 
a post, and are always at hand where 
eels are required. The eels are packed 
in smaller boxes and despatched by 
Great Eastern passenger train from 
Wroxham station, and arrive at Liver- 
pool Street less than three hours after- 
wards. It is needless to say they are in 
a fresh condition, for they are alive when 
sold at the fish market. 

The old people of the Broadland wear 
garters made of eel skin, which they say 
are a sure specific against rheumatism, 
and it is a favourite pleasantry of theirs 
to send an unsuspecting youngster to the 
village shop for some eels feet. It is 
interesting to note that this custom has 
given its name to the Eel’s Foot Inn at 
New Buckenham in Norfolk. 
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‘Did you hear about the defacement of poor Brown’s tombstone? ”’ 
‘“No. What was that?’”’ 

** The inscription was, ‘He always did his best.’ ”’ 

“Well? ”’ 

*“And someone has added the word ‘ friends.’ ’’ 








—— 


By NORA 


HE time was the middle of the last 
pagan century that Norway knew ; 
the day was mid-March, sunny 

and cold; the place the King’s house at 
Nidaros. Great and fair it was, for the 
last King had taken delight in beautify- 
ing his dwelling-place, and in the long 
hall, where young King Olaf gave 
audiences to his people, were gathered 
together all manner of rich and costly 
things, silk hangings that outland mer- 
chants had brought from _ far-away 
Constantinople, furniture of wood, 
carved and painted by patient Lapp 
fingers during long winter months, 
shining walrus-teeth, and spined and 
twisted shells gathered up by Norse 
sailors in seas far west. But the King’s 
high seat was of plain Norway pine, and 
bare of all ornament, and the King’s 
kirtle and cloak were of brown vadmal, 
and as plain in fashion as any peasant’s 
gear. There had been music sounding 
in the hall, but it was silent now, and 
Gold Olaf’s most favoured scald sat 
silent and sullen behind his master’s 
chair, for the King would have none of 
his smooth love-songs, nor even a battle- 
tune of ‘‘ Hjalmar in Samsey.’’ Some- 
one whispered, ‘‘ The King’s dark mood 
is on him,’’ and silence dropped swiftly 
on the crowded hall, while Gold Olaf, 
King of Norway, leaned back in his 
high seat with a tired smile on his grave 
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young mouth. He was very weary of 
his manifold duties, and there was no 
pleasure to him in the knowledge that 
in his right and left hands he held the 
happiness and sorrow of a great king- 
dom. To his mother the barren gold 
of kingship, and the power of which it 
was the outward symbol, were both very 
dear and sweet, but they were neither 
sweet nor dear to Gold Olaf. 

Some strange wisdom he had plucked 
from a stormy childhood and a wander- 
ing youth, and now that the years of 
exile were over, and he sat in old King 
Haufud’s place, he kept his wisdom with 
him still. But with all his wisdom he 
was Norseman enough to love action, 
too, and there was not in Norway a 
swifter skater, a bolder cragsman, or 
a stronger swimmer than Gold Olaf, and 
his rough liegemen forgot and forgave 
their King’s wayward fits and strange 
spells of musing when he stood up before 
them at the Althing to hearten them 
up with bold words and 
counsels. 

Now, however, he was weary, and no 
chance had been given him of speaking 
words of courage and counsel; all day 
long he had sat in his high seat and 
given judgment for the widow against 
the man who had broken into her byre, 
for the orphan lad upon his father’s 
slayer, for the creditor upon his debtor. 


wholesome 
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And still the people gathered lower 
down the hall, and angry eyes and sad 
eyes turned to him expecting redress and 
comfort. Gold Olaf sighed an impatient 
sigh. ‘‘ And while rich Nidderings spoil 
the widows, some of my folk starve in 
Nidaros,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ and no 
man recks of his mate’s grief or that 
the night cometh to all. Well, ere it 
come indeed to thee, Olaf Haufudsson, 
do thy near duty!’’ He leaned down 
to stroke the great hound that lay at 
his feet, its liquid brown eyes intent 
upon his face. ‘Good fellow, stout 
fellow, what knowest thou of divided 
duties? Happy art thou, my hound— 
more happy than I. Amundsson,”’’ turn- 
ing sharply to the old man who stood 
over the fireplace, kicking the blazing 
logs with his spurred feet, ‘‘ let them 
come to me who wait yonder. Yon 


Gothlander first—my own folk must give 
place to her grey hair.’’ 

‘* Yon Gothlander ’’ had a tragic tale 
of jealousy and murder to tell, and she 
told it with a dry, hard composure that 
stirred Gold Olaf’s pity more powerfully 
than any tempest of tears could have 


done. When her tale was done he held 
out his hand quietly, and as quietly she 
clasped it. ‘‘ Thou and thine shall be 
righted,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘ and that 
or ever a_ se’nnight be over-past. 
Meanwhile, go thou hence and wait, and 
I will not fail thee.”’ 

“* He is over-good for Norroway,’’ the 
Gothland woman said to the companion 
who joined her as she left the King’s 
presence, ‘‘ and the Norse folk will tire 
of him soon enow, unless—unless——”’ 

‘* Well, mother?’’ the girl asked, 
looking at her with listless blue eyes. 

The Gothlander laughed. 

“* Never trust me, Gudrun, but thou 
art fair enough to cozen wiser men than 
Gold Olaf. Never knit thy brows, child, 
for that breeds wrinkles, but let us get 
to the homestead with all speed, for on 
the seventh day Olaf will come.’’ 

‘“ How know ye that, mother? ”’ the 
girl Gudrun asked, with a sudden gleam 
in her eyes. 

But the Gothlander laughed and shook 
her head, and would say no more. 

On the seventh day she came to 
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Gudrun as she sat spinning in the sunlit 
threshold of their cottage on the shoulder 
of Gold Hill, and there was a light of 
triumph in her face. ‘* Lift thine eyes, 
daughter,’’ she said, ‘‘ and confess 1 am 
no mean prophetess, for yonder rides 
Gold Olaf up Gold Hill.”’ 

Gudrun neither answered nor lifted 
her eyes from her wheel, and only when 
Gold Olaf dismounted and stood before 
the two women, bareheaded, did she 
betray any knowledge of his presence. 
She rose then, made a listless reverence, 
and waited with her eyes cast down and 
her hands lightly clasped while he spoke 
to her mother. 

‘Thy wrong is near righted, Dame 
Rotha,’’ he said. ‘‘ There ride behind 
me two of my house-carles, and they 
bear bound with them the man who 
wronged thee. Thou shalt judge him.’’ 

‘* It is well done, and like Gold Olaf,’’ 
Rotha said, quietly. 

Gold Olaf looked at her curiously. 
‘* What knowest thou of me? Until a 
se’nnight since I had not seen thee.’’ 

‘“*IT know of Gold Olaf what his 
mother knows not,’’ Rotha said. ‘I 
know of the nights wherein he has lain 
sleepless, yearning over his people, and 
how the worship of Thor and Frey and 
Odin himself contents him not; and 
how he has sickened of his wisdom when 
he looks on the foolish faces of his 
people, and wished unlearned all the 
teachings of wood and wave.”’ 

‘* Art thou a witch, then? ’’ Gold Olaf 
said hoarsely, ‘‘or a nightmare from 
England? ’’* 

‘** But in these things Gold Olaf puts 
no faith,’’ said Rotha, with a smile that 
had in it somewhat of mockery. ‘‘ I am 
no witch, King Olaf, and all my know- 
ledge I get from yon maiden oa 

Olaf turned and looked at her for the 
first time, and caught his breath in a 
hardly-checked exclamation, for his eyes 
were dazzled with her beauty. And 
though he did not guess it then, as she 
looked up and met his gaze, his Fate 
looked at him through the clear, cold 
eyes of Gudrun Gold-Hair. 


*Author’s Note: Nightmares in Northern 
stories were invariably supposed to come 
from England—why, I do not know. 
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‘Thy daughter is she?’’ he stam- 
mered to the smiling Gothlander. 

‘*My daughter in love, but not in 
In the battle where my husband 
found 


him, laid asleep with her head on the 


blood. 


was slain | her when I sought 


body of a Gothlander. A maid of twelve 
years she seemed, but dumb as a babe, 
and three full years was it ere I taught 
her the Gothland speech, but more | 
learned of her than ever I taught her, 
and her sleep is fuller of wisdom than 
my waking.’”’ 

** Knowest 
kin?’ 


girl, 


thou naught of thy 
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THE TWO WOMEN. 


Gudrun’s dreamy 


parted in a 
smile, but she did not speak. 
Rotha nodded mysteriously. 


lips 


‘** Herra, 
of them will not speak, but on 
stormy nights she will forth and call to 
them by the hour together, and,’’ lower- 
ing her voice to a whisper, ‘‘ I think she 
comes of Valkyr kin.”’ 

Gudrun’s white cheeks flushed 
bright colour now as a trio of horsemen 
came over the brow of Gold Hill—two 
stout Norsemen on either side, and in 
the middle, his hands bound behind his 
back, a slim, handsome lad with long 
black falling from beneath the 
scarlet silken cap he wore, 


she 


into 


curls 
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‘* It is he, indeed,’’ Rotha said, her 


grey eyes dilating. ‘‘It is Einar of 
Sand, who slew my son and burned the 
stead about my head, and would have 
taken my daughter by force. Well met 
at last, Einar of Sand.”’ 

The young man never even looked at 
her; his eyes were fixed on Gudrun’s 
drooping figure and downcast face. 

‘* Well met at any time and any tide, 
Gudrun Gold-Hair,’’ he said, with a 
curious inflection as of laughter in his 
soft voice. ‘‘ When we meet in Nifl- 
heim ~ 

Gudrun lifted her eyes then, and gave 
him a long look, that it was, perhaps, as 
well Gold Olaf did not catch, so full of 
passion and pain it was. 

Einar of Sand met it with one almost 
as passionate and infinitely sadder; then 
he turned in his saddle and addressed 
the Gothlander. ‘‘I am in thine hand, 
mine enemy, what wilt thou with 
me? ’”’ 

** What will ye with him? ’’ Gold Olaf 
asked, almost in the same breath. ‘‘ He 
is in your hands to punish.”’ 

Rotha came forward a step or two, 
smiling. 

** Hark, while I count the things thou 
owest me, Einar of Sand,’’ she said, 
slowly. ‘‘ My son, Vali, thou owest me, 
for thy sword slew him when he stood 
in the gateway of his mother’s stead to 
do battle for his mother and his sister 
Gudrun; and more thou owest me. 
There stands not a rafter of my fair 
hall, nor a beam of my barns, and the 
steers plough no more in any fields of 
mine. House and hold, oxen and gear, 
barn and grain, thou owest me also, 
Einar of Sand. Gudrun Gold-Hair thou 
owest me not, indeed.’’ She paused a 
moment, then added, sternly: ‘‘ Answer 
before Odin and Thor, and before Gold 
Olaf, that these things be true.’’ 

** These debts be truly numbered, be- 
fore Odin and Thor and Frey,’’ the 
young man answered her carelessly, still 
watching Gudrun. 

‘* Now answer, lord,’’ Rotha cried, 
appealing to Gold Olaf. ‘‘ If there be 





not a law that gives the creditor right 
upon the debtor’s body.”’ 
**Wouldst thou claim that right?” 


Olaf asked gravely. 
thine.”’ 

“It is mine!’’ Rotha cried, trium- 
phantly, ‘‘ and I claim it mine. -Seven 
days hence, Einar of Sand, if thy kins- 
folk redeem thee not at the Thing, I will 
have my rights of thee, life and limb, 
even to the uttermost of the law.”’ 

Gudrun woke from her reverie now, 
and sprang forward with a _ cry. 
*“Wouldst thou maim him, mother? 
Nay, but it shall not be. Gold Olaf, I 
call on thee ‘a 

** Nay, Gold-Hair, spare thy breath,’’ 
Einar of Sand said lightly. ‘‘ Deny not 
thy mother of her rights, nor Gold Olaf 
the gladness of drying thy tears.’’ 

‘** She shall not be denied,’’ Gold Olaf 
said, in sudden and fierce anger. 
‘* Carles, take the losel hence, and lodge 
him safely until the day that the Thing 
meets. Maid ’’—as he loosed Gudrun’s 
hands from his cloak—‘‘ this man I can- 
not yield thee; but, if thou wilt, I will 
give thee another man, lith and limb, 
over to thy mercy—and that man is my- 
self, the King of Norway. Answer me 
not now, Gold-Hair, but answer me on 
the day the Althing meets.’’ 

Gudrun smiled, and did not speak; 
and when the day of the Althing came 
she spoke and did not smile, but stood 
up gravely, in the sight of the people, 
before the altar of Freya, the love- 
goddess, while she and the King 
plighted their troth. 

‘*T swear by Thor and Tyr, and Odin, 
who hears all oaths, and Saga, who re- 
members them,’’ Gold Olaf said, turning 
to face his people, with Gudrun’s hands 
in his, ‘‘ to be faithful, and loving, and 
honest to thee, Gudrun; and this not 
for a season, but for all time.”’ 

‘““And I,’’ said Gudrun, speaking 
very clearly, ‘‘ will be true wife to thee, 
Olaf Haufudsson, and I will give thee 
faith for faith and trust for trust; and 
this I swear in the name of Vali and 
Ve.” 

‘Be faithful man and wife, and be 
gracious King and Queen,’’ murmured 
the priest in their ears, ‘‘ and the gods 
give ye love and length of days, and fair 
fruit in the days that are to come.”’ 

For a minute there was silence, and 
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then, hand-in-hand, Gudrun and Gold 
Olaf went out into the open, and the 
waiting crowds saw their Queen, and 
shouted uproarious welcome to her. 

‘* Strange gods, my sweet, Gold Olaf 
whispered, when they were next alone, 
and Gudrun sat in a_ purple-covered 
chair beside his high seat. ‘‘ Strange 
gods to swear by, Gudrun, this Ve and 
Vali; though the old books say, indeed, 
that these two only shall outlive the 
twilight of the Gods.”’ 

He lowered his voice, glancing at the 
house-carles running to and fro in the 
hall, busily preparing the long tables for 
the coming banquet.’’ 

‘* Are all thy faiths strange, my Gold- 
Hair; and have I taken to my heart a 
riddle that I cannot read? ”’ 

Gudrun laughed oddly. 

‘*“Read me a riddle,’’ she said. 
‘* What do they now, outside, lacking 
us, my lord? ” 

‘* My mother holds the Thing, sweet.” 

‘*And my mother takes her right of 
Einar of Sand.”’ 

‘* Not yet is it too late, Gold-Hair. 
At thy suit I will save him.”’ 

‘* Nay, but I make no suit for him,”’ 
Gudrun said, straightening the folds of 
her bridal veil. ‘‘ Let my mother take 
her fill of vengeance, and do thou stay 
by me, Gold Olaf, if 1 be fair enow to 
please thee.’’ 

** I will not tell thee utterly how my 
eyes see thee,’’ the King answered, ten- 
derly, ‘‘ but thou mayest piece out the 
tale thyself; for till this day I have 
loved no woman. And this day, sweet, 
scarce I know if my arms hold a very 
woman, or an elf, or a valkyr.’’ 

‘‘ Is the thing thou knowest, indeed, 
good?’’ Gudrun whispered, looking up 
into his moved face with eyes blue as 
the sea. ‘‘ Content thee with it, Gold 
Olaf; I am _ thine—woman, elf, or 
valkyr, I am thine.”’ 

She looked up presently, and drew 
herself quickly from his arms to give her 
hand to Rotha the Gothlander, who 
stood beside them, gazing on them with 
a satisfied smile. ‘‘ Good welcome, my 
mother.”’ 

** And fair thanks, my Queen,’’ Rotha 
answered quickly. ‘‘ And to Gold Olaf 


thanks for an old wrong mended and a 
new slave won.’’ 

‘*Is thy new slave thine, old foe? ”’ 
Gold Olaf asked, with a troubled look. 
‘* Even so, my King,’’ Rotha said. 
‘It is not well done,’’ the King said, 
musingly. ‘‘ The youth is of gallant 
breed, me thought. . . . Gold-Hair, it 
irks me that thou mad’st me no suit to 
spare him . . . I righted thy mother; 
but was it well done of me, Gudrun? 

Was it well done of thee, Gudrun? ”’ 

Gudrun repeated, with a_ brooding 
frown, ‘‘ Well done? Mother—?’”’ 

Rotha touched her arm warningly, 
and she looked up with a wild smile. 

‘*We have naught to do together, 
thou and I. Thou art the Gothland 
woman whose debt the King has paid 
in flesh and blood—and I am Drottning 
Gudrun now.”’ 

‘* Gudrun, my heart, what words are 
these? ”’ 

‘* Foolish words, my lord,’’ Gudrun 
whispered, ‘‘ so look not gravely on me. 
Is it so strange that I forget everything 
save that I am Queen of Norway—thy 
Queen?’’ in a softer murmur yet. 
Rotha shrank back, and for a moment 
bride and groom whispered together, 
then their hands dropped asunder, and 
they drew apart, for with horn-blowing 
and songs and laughter the wedding- 
guests came trooping in. 

* - * * 

Gudrun Gold-Hair sat alone in her 
chamber, whose window looked down 
into the walled garden where her women 
spent their hour of freedom, throwing 
gilded balls and running races in the 
sunshine. And as she sat, dreaming, 
the Queen’s fingers were busy, sewing 
on a scarlet ground the golden boar of 
her husband’s house. And as _ she 
sewed, an old song took shape in her 
memory, and she sang :— 

‘* There is no sleep in the resting-places 

Builded fair by the fretful sea; 

Out of the sea-mists alien faces 

Frown and lower and laugh at me. 
Ever and aye I start from dreaming 

To hear the mew and the curlew cry; 
Ere dawn I wake with the seagulls’ 

screaming ; 

Weary to death of the sea am I.” 
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chimed in a deeper voice, and Gold Olaf 

‘“‘ Weary to death of my life am I,”’ 
laid his hand upon her busy fingers and 
stopped their swift motion. 

‘* Was it well done, Gudrun? ”’ 

“* What?’’ Gudrun looked up at him 
with parted lips and frightened eyes. 
‘* Which one, my husband, of all thy 
many deeds? ”’ 

‘Lo you now with what a grace ye 
name me ‘ husband,’ ’’ Olaf said, bit- 
terly. ‘‘ Might not a wiser man have 
been fooled as I was fooled? ”’ 

‘* Whose fool is my lord? ”’ 

‘* His wife’s,’’ Olaf answered, sternly, 
so sternly that the faint red in Gudrun’s 
cheek flickered into white. But she did 
not flinch. ‘‘ Let my lord tell the tale 
of my sins,’’ she said, steadily, ‘‘ and 
when he has done I will answer.’’ 

‘* None of thine answers, my snow- 
bird,’’ Olaf said more gently, ‘‘ will win 
back the whiteness of thy plumes. Well 

-thus the tale begins. No damsel of 
unknown kin art thou, but the Gothland 
woman’s child, whose father no man 
may name. Nay, in this thou mayest 
be white of soul, Gold-Hair; but yet— 
spak’st thou a true word, telling me 
once naught of thy kin thou knewest? ”’ 

‘*Rotha lied, and I lied,’’ Gudrun 
answered, calmly. ‘‘ Tell on thy tale!”’ 

‘*The man Einar of Sand, who 
sought to carry thee off, was thy be- 
trothed lover, cast off only when Rotha 
thy mother saw chance of netting a 
king-bird. So Einar of Sand’s cousin 
told me to-day. Is it true, or a lie? ”’ 

‘* What said Einar himself? ”’ 

‘““No word of this would he confess 
to me.”’ 

** Ah, true heart ! 
‘* Truer than I!” 

‘* Then it is no lie? ’’ Gold Olaf said, 
heavily. ‘‘ Another thing is said against 
thee, Gudrun—that with uncouth rites 
and witcheries ye keep your faces fair 
and fresh, ye and your mother. And 
this says my mother, Hervor the Queen. 
that spells ye twain have flung over me, 
and laid me often in bewitched sleep.’’ 

‘* Nay, but in all these arts is Hervor 
the Queen my mistress, unless old tales 
be false,’’ Gudrun said, with a cold 
smile. ‘‘I have heard how when thy 


’** Gudrun sighed. 


father Haufud lived, he had no will but 
hers, and Gold Olaf, is not thy will 
mine in the wedded year we have 
known? Never, if my memory serves, 
has my will been thine.’ 

‘“Nay, but to-day, Gudrun, thou 
shalt not bewitch me,’’ Gold Olaf 
answered, sternly. ‘‘ I will not let thee 
gloze over the tale against thee. Look, 
Gold-Hair, if on thy faith as a true 
woman, thou canst lay thy hand in 
mine and say these tales be false, root 
and branch, then will I put them behind 
me, and believe in them no more though 
the Nine Worlds blazoned thee guilty.”’ 
Gudrun lifted her head and looked at 
him steadily. ‘* With a lie smaller than 
those I have told of late might I answer 
thee, Gold Olaf, and win thy belief—- 
but some madness has me, and I can- 
not. Of all these things am I guilty—- 
head to foot I am a lie—a lie!”’ 

‘“So fair a head,’’ Gold Olaf said, 
dreamily, ‘‘ so light a foot, my Gold- 
Hair! Nay, but no more my Gold- 
Hair,’’ rousing himself abruptly. ‘‘ I 
will not put thee away from me, Gud- 
run, but we must walk sundered all our 
days.”’ 

** Is there then no pardon for thy wife 
and thy lover? ”’ 

‘* My wife, Gudrun, and my love, but 
never in this world my lover.”’ 

‘* Stake not thy soul on that, King 
Olaf.’’ Gudrun started to her feet with 
a bitter laugh. ‘‘ By Vali and Vidar, 
by whom I sware to thee before, I am, 
indeed, thy lover, who loathed thee 
once.”’ 

‘“My lover, and play me false!”’ 
Gold Olaf said, scornfully. ‘‘ Ha’ done, 
my lover!’’ 

Gudrun uttered a curious sound, half- 
laugh, half-groan, as he turned away 
and left her. 

“By all the wit of evil Loki, 
my lord has little wit! Thinks he 
a maid who loves weighs faith and 
truth in the balance with her love? 
Wot vou well, my love, Olaf, a 
woman’s love is god and creed and 
priest to her while it burneth well.’’ 
She stepped to the door and flung it 
wide. ‘‘ He has left me in ungentle 
fashion, but I will look forth and see if 
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he speaks of me with that ancient witch, 
Hervor, and, if he does, will I forth to 
her and tell some home truths that shall 
make her wince, hard as stone though 
she be. Alone, Queen Hervor? What 
does my lord? ”’ 

The old Queen started up from her 
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HE STOOD UP TO MEET THE 


seat, and faced round on her daughter- 
in-law with a fierce light in her eyes. 
“Thy lord has gone to speak with 
the folk thou hast made mad, witch 
Gudrun. They stand thick about the 


Palace, and the men call for bread, and 
the women call for thee that they may 
stone thee. 


Nay, never turn pale for it, 
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thou hast arts to help thee at a pinch; 
but Olaf——”’ 

‘* Thou hast arts also,’’ Gudrun said, 
coldly. ‘‘ Use them for thy son, Her- 
vor.”” 

Hervor wrung her hands. 


‘Il would have given him the en- 
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chanted sword hanging yonder, that he 
took from his brother Angantyr’s dead 
hand, but he would none of it. Hark 
ye, Gudrun; will ve draw it?’ spring- 
ing to her feet as Gudrun took the 
sword down from the wall. ‘‘ Thou art 
bold, Gudrun, there is a curse upon it.’ 
“Is there, verily?” 
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**It was made by red dwarfs in the 
dark of the moon, and tempered in inno- 
cent blood; and who draws it wears 
darkness as a cloak, and his deeds are 
evil, but no man dare harm him. Give 
it to Olaf, Gudrun; so strange a 
weapon will come well from thy hand.’’ 

** Ay,’’ Gudrun said, unsheathing the 
sword, and looking curiously at the 
runes written along its tapering blade. 

‘‘Is it, indeed, so strong and so 
accursed, mother of Olaf? ”’ 

** Indeed, itis. His soul is lost, may- 
be, that wields it, but ’tis Olaf’s body 
is in danger now; and—what wouldst 
thou do, Drottning Gudrun? ”’ 

‘* The best of all my deeds, Drottning 
Hervor.’”’ 

The old Queen’s cry was followed by 
the snap of breaking steel, and now 
Gudrun’s set, white face changed and 
softened into more than its old beauty 
as she said, ‘‘ Call the house-carles to- 
gether, and bid them hasten to their 
king’s side, but they need not arm 
them. It is I the people desire, not 
Gold Olaf, and I am going to them. 
Farewell, old mother.”’ 

How Gudrun reached her husband’s 
side she could not tell, but somehow she 
passed safe and unscathed through the 
crowd and the flying stones, and caught 
his cloak with a wild cry. 

‘* Art thou here? ’’ he said, drawing 
her close to him. ‘‘It is nobly done, 
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Gudrun, but this is no safe rest for my 
snow-bird.”’ 

‘“*T ask no better rest,’’ she said, 
smiling bravely up at him, as a heavy 
stone whizzed by, just missing her bare 
head. ‘‘ Take no care for me, my hus- 
band—ah !”’ 

Olaf had not seen, as she had, the 
gleam of steel in an upraised hand, and 
he could not check her in time from 
throwing herself before him, and receiv- 
ing the dart in her own fair breast. He 
caught her in his arms as she fell, with 
a cry of anguish on his lips—her’s were 
set fast and smiling. 

‘* Gold-Hair ! Gold-Hair, my sweet !’’ 

‘“Thy lover,’’ she gasped, ‘‘ beside 
thy love. Say, Olaf—thy lover.’’ 

**My lover, Gold-Hair! Lover and 
love, die not yet—wait for thy husband. 
Hearest thou not, Gudrun? ”’ 

But the light of Gudrun Gold-Hair’s 
blue eyes was quenched, and there was 
no flutter in the heart beneath his hand, 
and Gold Olaf laid her gently down at 
his feet, and stood up with a set, grey 
face to meet the mocking eyes of his 
people. Next moment another dart 
whistled through the air and found its 
goal in his breast, and with a smile on 
his lips, Gold Olaf fell dead beside his 
wife. 

Thus Gold Olaf and Gudrun came to 
the gates of Valhalla together, and en- 
tered in unhindered. 
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Characters; 


TIME :—11.45 P.M. 


BRIGGIN (uncorking bottle): Have an- 


my boy. Poke up the fire. 
[Dick POKES THE FIRE, AND THEN 
SITS DOWN AGAIN. AS HE DOES 


d Aucustus BriccinsHaw ... A City Mer- other whisky and soda, Dick? 
chant. Dick: No, thank you, Uncle. (Glances 
Dick CHETWYND HisNephew at watch). Hullo, later than I 
WATSON His Butler. thought. It’s not far off twelve. 
Bit HAWKINS ? Time I was getting home. Thanks 
. : for taking me out this evening. 1 
enjoyed the performance very much. 
SCENE :—Sirrinc-room 1n Mr. Bric- Briccin: Oh, you needn’t run away 
GINSHAW’s CHAMBERS, PALL MALL. just yet. Stop a few minutes longer, 


SCENE :—SittinG-room oF AuGUSTUS SO, HE TRIES TO HIDE HIS SOCKS 

; BRIGGINSHAW’S CHAMBERS IN PALL BY COVERING THEM WITH THE ENDS 

q MALL. THE ROOM IS COMFORTABLY OF HIS TROUSERS. BRIGGINSHAW 

FURNISHED, AND SHOWS ABUNDANT NOTES THE ACTION WITH A FROWN 
SIGNS OF WEALTH AND TASTE ON THE OF DISAPPROVAL. | 

PART OF THE OWNER. THE WALLS ARE Briccin (testily): Come, come, Dick, 


i HUNG WITH PICTURES AND 
AND THERE IS A ROW Ol 

ON THE SIDEBOARD. A BOX OF CIGARS, 

\ SILVER CIGARETTE CASE, 


WHISKY, SYPHON AND 


STAND ON A ROUND TABLE, C. A. TELE- 
FIXED AGAINST 
rHE WALL R. AT BACK IS A WINDOW 
WITH THE CURTAINS DRAWN. Door L. 
LEADING INTO PASSAGE, 


PHONE INSTRUMENT IS 


rWO GLASSES 


AND ANOTHER 
R. LEADING INTO BEDROOM. A CHEER- 


MINIATURES, 
SILVER CUPS 


why on earth don’t you sit still, in- 
stead of wriggling about in that 


ridiculous fashion. You’re like a cat 
\ BOTTLE OF on hot bricks to-night. What on 


earth is the matter with you? 

Dick: Well, Uncle, if you must know, 
it’s these socks. Of course, it was 
very kind of you to lend them to me 
but all the same, they’re rather sug- 
gestive of the 5th of November. 


FUL FIRE IS BURNING L. Drawn uP IN- Briccin: Nonsense! Nothing of the 
FRONT OF IT ARE TWO LARGE ARM- sort. You young men are too particu- 
CHAIRS EACH PROVIDED WITH WINGS. lar. All you think of is your personal 
THESE CHAIRS ARE OCCUPIED BY appearance. If I hadn’t lent you 
AvuGustus BRIGGINSHAW, A POMPOUS those socks, so as to keep your feet 
SELF-SATISFIED LOOKING MAN OF FIFTY- warm, we should have been obliged 
FIVE, AND HIS NEPHEW Dick CHET= to have taken a cab to the music 
WYND, AGED THIRTY. BRIGGINSHAW hall. 


Is WEARING A DRESSING-GOWN AND 


Dick : 1 shouldn’t have minded that 


SLIPPERS. Dick IS A GOOD-LOOKING ; 

SOUNG MAN Ur RYEIGNG Hemes. Be. BRIGGIN: Very likely. I should, 
TWEEN THE ENDS OF HIS TROUSERS though. It would have been a waste 
AND THE TOPS OF HIS PATENT-LEATHER of money. The walk did us good. 
SHOES ABOUT FOUR INCHES OF LIGHT- Dick (evidently tired of the discussion) : 
RED SOCKS ARE PLAINLY VISIBLE. HE Yes, quite so. (With a _ sudden 
SEEMS CONSCIOUS OF THIS, AND TRIES change of manner): By the way, 
'O HIDE It BY CROSSING HIS LEGS. Uncle, what did you think of the en- 
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tertainment to-night? Clever chap, 
that conjurer, eh? I never saw any- 
thing to equal him. He was a per- 
fect marvel! 

BricciIn: Pooh! Nonsense! The 
whole thing was quite childish. I 
assure you, I could see through every 
trick. 

Dick (simply): Well, I couldn’t. 

BriGGIN (smiling tolerantly): 1 dare- 
say not, my boy, but then you’re not 
so sharp as | am. Well, perhaps it’s 
not to be expected. We mustn't 
look for old heads on _ young 
shoulders 

Dick: Still, some of the things that 
the conjurer did to-night would take 
a bit of doing. 

Briccin: Pooh! 

Dick: It’s all very well to say ‘pooh.’ 
What about the time, though, when 
a man was put in a cabinet, and the 
next moment walked out of a basket 
on the other side of the stage while 
the conjurer was firing a pistol. How 
do you explain that? 

BRIGGIN : 
fellow. It was a different man—one 
who had been disguised like the 
first. That’s all. 

Dick (incredulously) : A jolly good 
disguise then! 

BrRIGGIN (patronisingly) : Passable. 
Dick : Anyway, it deceived every- 
body in the audience, except you. 
BRiGGIN: Quite likely. You see, my 
boy, it’s not everybody who has his 
wits about him, as I have. I don’t 
want to boast, but—er—I will say 
that anybody who attempted to de- 
ceive me would only waste his time. 
Once I’ve met a man, I should always 
know him again—no matter how he 
altered his appearance. A friend of 
mine—a sharp fellow, too—tried it 

on the other day for a joke. 

Dick: What did he do? 

Briccin (laughing) : Came into the 
office wearing a false beard and 
moustache, and pretended to be a 
new customer. Of course, I spotted 
him, though. 

Dick: H’m, I suppose vou are pretty 
wide awake. 


Perfectly simple, my dear 





Briccin (complacently): Yes, Dick, I 
think I may say that much. 

Dick: Still, you could get taken in. 

BRiGcGiIn§ (sharply) : What do you 
mean? 

Dick : Why, that somebody could play 
a trick on you. 

Bricein (laughing) : I’d like to see 
anybody try. 

Dick: Do you think it couldn’t be 
done, then? 

Briccin: I’m sure of it. 

Dick: Well, I'd like to try 

Briccin: Try as much as you please, 
my boy. You won’t succeed, though. 

Dick (reflectively): H’m, I’m not so 
sure of that. 

Briccin: I am. 

Dick: Are you sure enough to bet on 
it ? 

BrRiGGIN: Quite. (Hastily correct- 
ing himself), I mean, no. I don’t 
approve of betting. —It’s—er—im- 
moral. 

Dick: Yes, you might lose. 

BricciIn: Nothing of the sort, young 
man. I should most certainly win. 
You know that perfectly well. Me 
lose, indeed! The idea’s ridiculous ! 

Dick (persausively) : Then, since 
you’re so sure of it, where’s the 
harm? Come, Uncle, be a sports- 
man. Back your opinion. Look 
here, I'll lay you long odds that I'll 
bowl you out before you’re a month 
older. Is it a deal? Are you on? 

BriccGin: What do you mean, you 
young rascal ? 

Dick : The thing’s quite simple. 
You're certain that you’re much too 
sharp for anybody to play a trick 
upon you. Well, I fancy that it can 
be done. Anyway, I’m going to 
have a jolly good try. 

Briccin: You’re welcome to. 

Dick: Thanks. If I fail, though, I 
ought to give you something. 

BRIGGIN : Certainly. That’s only 
fair. 

Dick: Quite so. In the same way 
if I do bring it off you must give me 
something. 

Briccin = (hesitating) : Well — er —- 
what about a box of cigars? 
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Dick (shaking his head): Not good 
enough. No, my dear Uncle, let’s 
put this on a properly business-like 
footing. My suggestion is ten to 
one in fivers. Come, there’s a sport- 
ing chance. 

BricGIN (undecidedly): H’m, you pay 
me £50 if I win. Is that it? 

Dick: Yes, and you pay me 45 if 
you lose. Don’t forget that part of 
it? 

BricGin: I shan’t lose. 

Dick: ‘That remains to be seen as the 
monkey said when he put the cat in 
the sugar basin. Now, do you 
accept the terms? (Picks up his 
cigarette case from the table and 
then absent-mindedly puts it down on 
mantelpiece.) 

BricGin (after a short pause): Yes. 
But only to oblige you, and because 
you make such a point of it. 

Dick (briskly): Very well, then. We 
won’t waste any more time. I must 
go off now, and think out my plans. 
I can see I’ve taken on a tough job. 

Briccin: Yes, very tough. 

Dick: Still, my dear Uncle, you’d— 
well—you’d better be on your guard. 
I’m going to have a pretty good try, 
I warn you. 

Briccin (laughing) : I shall be all 
right. Don’t worry about me. Now, 
when shall I see you again? 

Dick (putting on overcoat, and cross- 
ing to door L.): 1 don‘t know. 
Perhaps sooner than you think, 
though. Good-night. 

(Exit L.) 

Briccin (at door, calling after him): 

Good-night. Come as soon as you 
please. I shall be ready for you. 
You won’t catch me napping. 

[Gors BACK TO FIRE-PLACE AND 
WARMS HIS HANDS, WHILE HE IS 
DOING SO, WATSON, THE BUTLER, 
ENTERS R. CARRYING PLATE BAS- 
KET. HE IS AN ELDERLY MAN AND 
WALKS VERY SLOWLY. AS HE 
COMES TOWARDS THE TABLE, HE 
STIFLES A YAWN. | 

Bricoin (turning): Is that you, Wat- 
son? 


Watson: Yes, sir. I've brought the 
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plate basket. Shall you want me 
any more this evening, sir? 

Briccin: No, | don’t think so. What 
time is it? 

Watson: Nearly twelve o’clock, sir. 

BricciIn: Well, you can go off home 
when you’ve locked up. 

Watson (putting plate basket in side- 
board) : Thank you, sir. 

BricGIN: By the way, did you see 
my nephew, Mr. Chetwynd, out? 
WATSON : Yes, sir. I’ve just called 

him a cab off the rank. 

BricciIn: A cab, indeed! The extra- 
vagant young rascal. He simply 
throws his money about ! 

Watson: Yes, sir. 

BriGcin (sharply) : 
do you mean? 

Watson: Nothing, sir. 

Briccin: Watson, you’re a fool. 

Watson: Yes, sir. 

Briccin: Can’t you say anything else 
but ‘ yes, sir’? 

Watson: Yes, sir. I mean, no, sir. 

Briccin: I believe you’re half asleep. 
Just pour me out a whisky and soda, 
and then you’d better go home. 

Watson: Thank you, sir. (Pours 
out whisky and soda). 

Briccin (as though struck by a sudden 
thought): I say, Watson, suppose 

1 only say, suppose—you were 
thinking of disguising yourself, how 
would you set about it? 

Watson (with a start): Me, sir! 

Briccin: Yes. The fact is—er—my 
nephew was boasting of how cleverly 
he could manage it. Of course, it’s 
all nonsense. Still, I1—er—was 
rather wondering what he’d be likely 
to—(breaks off and laughs feebly). 
Oh, well, you know what these young 
fellows are. 

WatTSON : Yes, sir, I know. (Hesi- 
tates a little.) You'll pardon me men- 
tioning it, sir, but I should like to 
take this opportunity of telling you of 
a most uncalled-for remark that Mr. 
Richard made to me as I was letting 
him out of the house just now. 

Briccin: Well, what was it? 

Watson: He actually addressed me, 
sir, as a prehistoric peep ! 


Yes, sir. What 
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BRIGGIN : [The impudent young ras- 
cal! 

Watson: Yes, sir, but that wasn’t 


all. He also referred to you, sir, in 
a manner that was highly disrespect- 
ful. 


Briccin (shocked): He dared do 
that ! 
Watson: Yes, sir. He said, ‘ Look 


here, you prehistoric old peep, you’d 
better hurry upstairs to that old oil 
painting of an uncle of mine, put him 
to bed as soon as you can, and then 
telephone for a doctor. He’s simply 
throwing his money away to-night.’ 
Those were the young gentleman’s 
exact words, sir, 


Briccin: Well, I don’t think much of 
them. And I shall tell him so, too. 
Watson : It seems to me, sir, that 


Mr. Richard must be suffering from 
a delusion. 

Briccin: ‘That’s precisely what he is 
suffering from. And you can tell 
him, Watson, if he mentions the sub- 
ject again, that when I do start 
throwing my money away, I shall 
take precious good care that none of 
it shall fall in his direction. Now, 
you can go. 

Watson: Certainly, sir. 
sir. 

| HE GOES TOWARDS DOOR L. AS HE 
REACHES IT, HE STOPS SUDDENLY 
AND COMES BACK TO TABLE. | 


Very good, 


BricciIn: Well, what is it now? 

WATSON : Oh, beg pardon, sir, but 
might I have an evening off to- 
morrow ? 

Briccin: What on earth for? 

Watson : Well, sir, Mr. Chetwynd, 


your nephew, very kindly gave me a 
ticket for a music-hall—same as you 
went to with him this evening. He 
tells me that there’s a first-class show 
on just now, sir. Mentioned some- 
thing about a very clever conjurer— 
quite worth seeing, so | understand. 
Briccin (sharply): Rubbish! 
Watson (startled): Beg pardon, sir? 


Briccin: I said rubbish. The man’s 
a fraud. He’s no more a conjurer 
than I am. 

Watson: Well, I never. 
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Briccins (complacently) : I saw 
through his tricks at once. 

Watson (admiringly): Indeed, sir! 

Briccin: Yes. It takes a good deal 
to deceive me. ‘This chap simply put 
on a disguise and pretended to be 
somebody else. (With a sudden 
change of manner), Well, don’t 
stop chattering now. It’s time you 
went home, good-night. 


Watson: Good-night, sir. 
[Exir L.] 
BriGGiIn (walking about the room): 1 


don’t think I'll go to bed yet after all. 
A cigar and a whisky and soda would 
suit me. (Helps himself from the 
spirit case, and then lights a cigar, 
unfolds an evening paper and glances 
at the contents, back to fire- 
place and sits down in arm-chair. A 
pleased look spreads across his coun- 
tenance. Suddenly he notices a 
cigarette case lying on mantel-piece. 
He picks it up and examines it care- 
fully.) Hullo, what’s this? Dick’s 
cigarette It’s like his con- 
founded carelessness to have left it 
behind him. I'll take care of it 
now. (Puts the case back on the 
mantelpiece and sits down again.) 
Well, I flatter myself, I’ve done a 
good evening’s work to-night. At 
any rate, I’ve practically made £50. 
It will teach Master Dick to be more 
careful another time, perhaps. He 
deserves to lose his money. I’m 
hanged if he doesn’t! The idea of 
his thinking he could take me in! I 
never heard of such impudence. Well, 
he’s welcome to try. I wonder when 
he’ll start operations? The sooner 


goes 


case. 


the better. He’ll find me _ ready 
enough for him. I can promise him 
that. Dick take me in, indeed! 


(Laughs scornfully.) He'll have to 
get up pretty early in the morning to 
do that. A good many cleverer 
people than he have made the experi- 
ment and failed. | Now, how shall I 
spend that £50. I must give myself 


a little treat, yes, I know. I'll go to 
Paris, that’s the place. (Looks round 
the room and yawns.) Upon my 


It’s 


word, I’m getting quite sleepy. 
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a pity to leave the fire though. I'll MOMENT BILL HAWKINS STEPS 
sit here a few minutes longer before NOISELESSLY INTO THE ROOM. 
going to bed. I wonder what Master THE UPPER PART OF HIS FACE IS 
Dick is doing at this moment? CONCEALED BY A BLACK MASK. 
Probably feeling rather sorry for HE WEARS A ROUGH SUIT OF 
having made that foolish bet. Well, CLOTHES, A STRIPED HANDKER- 
' well, he’ll be a good deal sorrier, CHIEF ROUND HIS NECK, AND A 
F presently. Heigho! I can scarcely CLOTH CAP PULLED WELL DOWN 
keep awake. OVER HIS FOREHEAD. His 
(His HEAD SINKS FORWARD ON HIS TROUSERS ARE TURNED UP FOR A 
; CHEST, AND HE CLOSES HIS EYES. COUPLE OF INCHES AND MAKE A 
THEN HE DROPS OFF TO SLEEP AND PAIR OF RED SOCKS PLAINLY 
MOVES GENTLY). VISIBLE. IN ONE HAND HE CARRIES 
(SUDDENLY THERE IS A_ SLIGHT \ LIGHTED LANTERN, AND IN THE 
CREAKING SOUND FROM THE DIREC- OTHER AN EMPTY SACK. —THE HEAD 
riON OF THE WINDOW. AT FIRS1 OF A CUDGEL IS SEEN STICKING 
BRIGGINSHAW DOES NOT NOTICE OUT OF HIS COAT POCKET.) 
ir. ‘THEN, AS If IS REPEATED, HI \s HAWKINS STEPS INTO THE ROOM 
SITS UP WITH A LITTLE START, HE DOES NOT NOTICE BRIGGIN- 
AND LISTENS INTENTLY. FOR A SHAW, WHO IS HIDDEN BY THE 
MOMENT OR TWO THERE IS HIGH BACK OF THE ARM CHAIR. 
SILENCE. ‘THINKING THAT HE HAS JUST WHEN HE REACHES THE 
BEEN DREAMING, BRIGGINSHAW TABLE, HOWEVER, BRIGGINSHAW 
LEANS BACK IN THE CHAIR AND JUMPS UP WITH AN EXCLAMATION. 
CLOSES HIS EYES AGAIN. ALMOST1 Briccin: Hullo! so you’re here al- 
IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARDS’ THE ready, are you? 
SOUND IS REPEATED MORE LOUDLY, (HAWKINS STOPS SUDDENLY AND 
\ND AT THE SAME TIME THE WIN- DROPS THE SACK. THEN HE SEIZES 
DOW CURTAIN BEGINS TO MOVE. HIS CUDGEL WITH A THREATENING 
BRIGGINSHAW SITS UP QUICKLY GESTURE.) 
AND PEEPS ROUND THE CORNER OIF HAWKINS: Stop where you are, or 
HIS CHAIR, AN EXPRESSION OF you're a dead man! 
rERROR ON HIS FACE. As HIS- Bricain (blankly): Eh? 
GLANCE REACHES THE WINDOW, HI Hawkins: None of that, or I’Il—— 
SEES THE CURTAIN PART SLOWLY,  BRiGGIN (interrupting): Come, come, a 
: AND A MAN’S LEG IS THRUST joke’s a joke, but-—— 
' GENTLY THROUGH THE OPENING. Hawkins (in a_ threatening voice): 
\ STIFLED CRY RISES TO BRIGGIN- Chuck it, guv’nor, or I'll put you 
SHAW’S LIPS, AND HE CLUTCHES through it. Straight, I will! You 
rHE ARMS OF THE CHAIR. HE Is know what I’m here for. 
\BOUT TO SHOUT FOR HELP WHEN’ BricGin: Of course I do. Why, I’ve 
HE SUDDENLY NOTICES THE EDGI been expecting you. But not quite so 
OF A RED SOCK BETWEEN THI soon as this, though. 
BOTTOM OF THE INTRUDER’S LEG Hawkins (coming nearer): Expecting 
\ND THE BOOT. INSTANTLY HIS me, was vou? 


FACE CHANGES TO AN EXPRESSION BricoGin : Certainly. 


(Turns aside, taps 
OF TRIUMPH. HE TAPS ONE OI 


his sock and winks meaningly.) 
Hawkins (looking at him wonderingly) : 
AND THEN POINTS TO THE INTRU- This is 
DER’S LEG.) 


His OWN SOCKS SIGNIFICANTLY, 


a licker to me! Wot’s your 
little game? 


BriGGin (in a low whisper): Dick! Briccin : Game? 
(THERE IS A SOUND OF THE WINDOW Hawkins: Yes. You’re not barmy, 
BEING RAISED. [HEN THE CUR- are you? 


rAINS PART GENTLY, AND THE NEX1 Briccin : Barmy ? 
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Hawkins: Yes—off your blooming 
chump—dotty—up the pole—or what- 
ever other fancy name you like to 
call it? 

Briccin (in a tone of annoyance): I 
don’t understand you. 

Hawkins (tapping his cudgel): Then 
you precious soon will. 

Briccin (aside): Capital! How well 
Dick acts the part. He really is 
extraordinarily like a genuine burglar. 
Since he’s evidently bent on it though, 
I don’t mind humouring him. Ac- 
cordingly I’ll pretend to take him for 
a burglar. It will make the joke all 
the better. (Aloud) I suppose you’ll 
be wanting to get to business now? 

Hawkins: Yes, that’s wot I’m here for. 
(Looking round the room.) H’m, not 
a bad little crib this. I wonder if 
there’s anything ‘ere worth having. 

Briccin: Pray help yourself. 

Hawkins: Well, you’re a cool hand, 
guv’nor, I don’t think! (Crosses to 
sideboard and examines the silver 
ware.) What about these ‘ere cups! 
I suppose they’re real? 

Bricein (losing his temper): Don’t be 
impertinent. You know perfectly 
well I wouldn’t have anything here 
that wasn’t real. 

Hawkins (coolly): I don’t know any- 
thing about it. All I do know is that 
there’s a precious sight too much imi- 
tation nowadays. It’s simply sicken- 
ing the way they get up things to 
look like real. A gent ought to be 
ashamed to ’ave ’em in his rooms. 
However, I’ll chance it. (Fills sack 
with spoons and forks, after testing 
one or two of them with a bottle of 
acid, which he takes from his pocket.) 

Briccin (rubbing his hands delighted- 
ly): Excellent ! 

HaAwkKINs (turning quickly): Wot do 
you mean? Wot’s excellent? 

Briccin: Why, the way you’re going 
on, of course. 

Hawkins : Look ’ere, guv’nor, if you’re 
trying to be funny you’ll get a thick 
lip! Take my advice and keep quiet. 

BricGin (affecting alarm): Oh, I didn’t 
mean anything, I assure you. 
(Aside) Dick will be the death of me 


before he’s finished. (Aloud) I’m not 
disturbing you, am I? 

Hawkins: Don’t talk so much. How 
can I get on with my work if you do 
nothing but jabber. Now, then, 
what else have you got that’s worth 
pinching? Trot ’em out lively. I 
may as well make a good job of it 
while I’m here. 

Briccin : Oh, certainly. It would be a 
pity not to do your work properly. 
HawkIns (prowling about the room, and 
examining the various articles, some 
of which he puts into the sack): That 

will do. 

BRIGGIN : Eh? 

Hawkins: You ’eard wot I said. 
None of your back answers. I told 
you just now not to be funny. 

Briccin (indignantly): Upon my word ! 
(Aside) I believe Dick has_ been 
drinking! Otherwise, he wouldn’t 
dare to speak to me like this. The 
young rascal! TI’ll talk to him 
very seriously to-morrow morning. 
(Aloud) I didn’t mean anything. Er 
—shall you be much longer? 

Hawkins (busy at sideboard): Ask no 
questions, and you’ll be told no lies. 

Briccin (losing control of himself): 
How dare you speak to me in such a 
tone? I won’t take it. 

Hawkins (snatching up his cudgel): 
You'll be having something else in 
about two ticks. I’m getting fed up 
with you. (Fingers cigarette case 
lying on mantelpiece.) Hullo, what’s 
this—silver, or electro-plate ? 

Briccin (chuckling): Capital! (with 
a change of manner) Pray take it. 
Hawkins (slipping cigarette case into 
his pocket): Thanks, I will. I don’t 
suppose it’s worth anything, though. 
(Looks at Brigginshaw critically.) 

Got a watch on you? 

Briccin: Yes, of course I have. 

Hawkins: Very well, then hand it over. 

Briccin: But why? 


HAWKINS : Because I want it. 


(Threateningly) Now, then, don’t 
keep me waiting. 

Briccin: But, really, it’s a very valu- 
able watch. You might damage it. 
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Hawkins: I'll damage you, old cock, if 
I have any more of your sauce. 

Briccin (hesitates a moment, then 
places watch on table): Here you are. 
(Aside) | suppose I must carry out 
the joke to the end. (Aloud) Mind 
you take great care of it. 

Hawkins (grimly): Oh, I'll take great 
care of it. (Puts watch in his pocket.) 
Now then, where’s the chain? 

BRIGGIN: Oh, come, you surely don't 
want that, too? 

Hawkins (shortly): Shouldn’t ask for 
it if I didn’t. Come along, let’s have 
it. I can’t stop here all night argu- 
ing. 

Briccin (unfastens watch chain and 
places it on table): All right. I sup- 
pose while we're about it we may as 
well do the thing properly. 

Hawkins (with a grin, as he pockets 
the chain): Vhat’s wot I always say. 
Nothing like making a good job of a 
thing. (Laughs.) 

Briccin: Yes, but seriously, you must 
take great care of that watch. 

Hawkins : Why? 

BriIGGIN: Because it’s a very valuable 
one. If anything happened to it | 
should be exceedingly annoyed. 

Hawkins (guffawing with laughter): 
Oh, you would, would you? Lor’ 
lumme! you're a rum ‘un, you are! 
Well, make your mind easy. I'll take 
great care of it—same as if it was my 
own—and the other little souvenirs as 
well. (Picks up sack and crosses to 
window.) Time’s up. I must be 
moving now. 

Briccin: No hurry. Have a drink 
first. You’ve earned one after all 
your hard work. (Laughs.) 

Hawkins: Don’t mind if I do. (Helps 
himself to a whisky and_ soda.) 
Here’s luck ! 

Briccin (offering cigar box): And a 
smoke ? 

Hawkins: Right-ho! (Lights cigar, 
and pockets box.) 

Briccin: Come, come, you needn't 
take the box with you. 

Hawkins: Needn’t I? You'll be tell- 

ing me how to conduct my own 

business next. 
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Briccin: I wouldn't dream of doing 
that. You're so—er—expert. Ha, 
ha! 

Hawkins (looking round room, and tap- 
ping sack meaningly): Yes, I don’t 
fancy I’ve left very much behind me. 
Well, guv’nor, 1 must be toddling. 
The best of friends ‘ave to part, you 
know. Here’s to our next merry 
meeting. 

BricGin (laughing): Ha, ha, ha! 

Hawkins (threateningly) : Chuck it! 

Briccin : I beg your pardon. My mis- 
take. Sure you've got everything 
you want? 

Hawkins (looking at him curiously): 
Blowed if I can make you out ! Wot’s 
your little game, guv'nor. 

Briccin (aside): Vl finish the joke 
now I’ve started. (Aloud) Why that 
if there’s anything else that takes 
your fancy pray don’t hesitate to say 
so. As you remarked just now, it 
would be a pity to spoil a good job. 
What about these candlesticks. You 
mustn’t think of leaving them behind. 
They're worth twenty guineas at 
least. And here’s a gold match box. 
You've got a little room in that sack. 
Pray let me help you. (Picks up 
candlesticks and match box and 
throws them into sack. Hawkins 
looks on wonderingly.) 

Hawkins: Well, guv’nor, I’ve met 
some barmy blokes in my time, but 
you're just about the limit ! 

BRIGGIN (in a tone of remonstrance) : 
That will do. 

Hawkins (at window): Oh, will it? 
Briccin (stiffly): I think you'd better 
be off now. 

Hawkins (raising window, and putting 
one leg over the sill): Same here, 
although you are so_ pressing. 
(Draws the curtain aside, and looks 
back into the room.) When would 
you like me to call again? 

BricGcin (hesitates a moment. Then, as 
Hawkins finally disappears, he raises 
his voice): Call round after break- 
fast. 

Hawkins_ (from 


What? 


outside window): 
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Briccin (triumphantly): And bring a 
cheque for that £50 with you. 

Hawkins (from outside window): 
What £50? 

Briccin: The £50 you owe me. 

(THERE IS A MOMENT’S SILENCE— 
THEN THE SOUND OF A MOCKING 
LAUGH COMES OUT OF THE DARK- 
NESS. BRIGGINSHAW TURNS 
QUICKLY AND LOOKS TOWARDS THE 
WINDOW WITH A PUZZLED AND 
ANXIOUS EXPRESSION. AFTER A 
SLIGHT PAUSE, HE SHRUGS HIS 
SHOULDERS AND HIS FACE BREAKS 
INTO A SMILE.) 

Briccin: Well, I must say Master 
Dick did that little bit of business 
very cleverly. Upon my word, he as 
nearly as possibly did manage to take 
me in. I hadn’t expected him to 
start playing his pranks quite so 
soon. How well he disguised him- 
self. Even his voice was changed. 
He ought to have remembered about 
the socks, though. That’s what gave 
him away. But for those red socks 
I really believe I should have taken 
him for a genuine burglar! Well, 
that little piece of carelessness will 
cost the lad £50. He’ll laugh the 
wrong side of his face when he comes 
round here to-morrow morning. | 
wonder what the time is? (Feels for 
his watch and frowns irritably.) Ah, 
I was forgetting. Dick went off with 
my watch. It’s too bad of him. A 
joke’s a joke, but this is something 
more. And then, the impudent way 
he addressed me. I shall have to 
give him a piece of my mind about 
it. He wants a good talking to! 
(Stretches himself and yawns.) Dear 
me, how sleepy I am. I must go to 
bed now. £50—well—it’s a nice 
little haul! 

(CROSSES TOWARDS Door R. As 
HE DOES SO THE TELEPHONE BELL 
RINGS VIOLENTLY. BRIGGINSHAW 
PAUSES IN SURPRISE.) 

Who on earth can be wanting to 
speak to me at this time of night. 

(GoES UP STAGE TO TELEPHONE 
INSTRUMENT AND PUTS RECEIVER 
TO EAR.) 
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Hullo! Who is it? Eh—what? 
(Drops the receiver and then picks it 
up again in an agitated fashion.) 
You’re Dick. Dick who? (A pause.) 
Dick Chetwynd! And you say you 
left your cigarette case here just now. 
But you’ve got it. You’ve just taken 
it away with you. (Jn an angry 
tone) Don’t play the fool any more, 
sir. The joke’s over now. 

(PUTS THE RECEIVER BACK, AND 

RINGS OFF. ‘THEN GOES TO TABLE AND 
POURS HIMSELF OUT A WHISKY AND 
SODA.) 
Upon my word, Dick gave me quite a 
start! (Thoughtfully) | wonder where 
he was telephoning from? I ought 
to have asked him. 

(RAISES THE GLASS AND IS ABOUT TO 
DRINK WHEN THE TELEPHONE BELL 
RINGS AGAIN.) 

Confound it all! This is too much! 
Am I not to have a moment’s peace 
to-night. Who on earth is it now? 

(GOES TO TELEPHONE, PICKS UP 
RECEIVER AND LISTENS. AS HE 
DOES SO, HIS FACE CHANGES.) 

Eh? What’s that? Am I Mr. Brig- 
ginshaw? Yes, of course, I’m Mr. 
Brigginshaw. Who the devil are 
you? Dick Chetwynd. Well, what 
do you want now? Don’t mumble 
you say you didn’t take the 
cigarette case away with you? But I 
tell you you did . . . where on earth 
are you speaking from? Louder 
I can’t hear you. . . your own rooms 
Nonsense! You went straight 
back in a cab and haven’t stirred out 
since. How dare you tell me that? 
What? You’re perfectly serious? 

(DROPS THE RECEIVER IN AGITATION 
—THEN PICKS IT UP AGAIN WITH 
TREMBLING HANDS.) 

Listen to me . . . Exchange! Don’t 
you dare to cut me off. Is that you 


Dick. Speak up! It’s most impo t- 


ant . . . Did you, or did you not, 
come here less than ten minutes ago, 
disguised as a burglar, and walk off 
with all my silver? Eh? You didn’t 

.. Then who was it?... you 
don’t know . . . But I tell you the 
fellow was wearing a pair of red 
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socks ! 


What’s that you say?... 
You’re not the only man in the world 
who wears red socks ... Then it 
was a real burglar! ... What do 
Yes, of course it was! 
(Drops THE RECEIVER WITH AN 
EXCLAMATION OF MINGLED ANGER 
AND SURPRISE. THEN CROSSES 
HASTILY TO THE WINDOW AND 


you say? 


AND THE 
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LOOKING OUT INTO THE STREET. 
AFTER A MOMENT’S PAUSE, HE 
RUSHES BACK TO THE TELEPHONE 
AND rURNS rHE HANDLE V10- 
LENTLY.) 
Hie! Exchange! Put me on to 
Scotland Yard ! 


CURTAIN. 


A Charming Volume.” 


M* Miles is too well known as the 
editor of ‘‘ The Poets and Poetry 


of the Nineteenth Century ’’ and 
numerous other works to need intro- 
duction to our readers, and quite well- 
known enough to make us welcome a 
collection of original poems from his 
pen. 

It is a delightful volume and contains 
poems new and old, some contributed to 
various magazines and_ anthalogies 
during a period of thirty years, and 
others which have never appeared before. 

These are very conveniently divided 
into sections, and deal with a great many 
subjects,—History, Nature, Life, Love 
and Country being amongst the number. 

There are also many stories in verse, 
suitable for Recitation, as we might 
expect from the author of ‘‘ The 
Rationale of Elocution ’’ whose skill in 
ballard measures has often been demon- 
strated. 

Two pieces which strike us as specially 
pleasing are ‘“‘Pan: An Autumn 
Memory”’ and ‘‘Rose.’’ The first is ina 
light tripping measure which almost sets 
our feet in motion with its dainty rippling 
music, while the second stirs our deepest 
feelings with its passion of unselfish love. 
This latter treat of love as between two 
whom fate has divided but whose love 
survives ;—content 


** though never a word may be spoken, 
Though never a sigh be a sign or a tear be 
a token’’; 





for 


‘Law is not always; the day of espousals 
shall rise 

lo the lilt of her voice and the flash of her 
musical eyes, 

When her spirit is free and my soul has 
thrown off its disguise ; 


When I rise from the dreams of the night 
and the sleep of the dead, 

And she gives me her eyes as a book that 
| often have read, 

Wide open where partings are over and 
lovers are wed.”’ 


Where so many call for remark it is 
difficult to particularise, but three other 
poems specially appeal to us. ‘‘To Mary 
Shakespeare on the birthday of her 
son,’’ ‘‘ Unfulfilled ’’ and ‘* Women and 
Work.”’ 

Mr. Miles’s poems display a_ keen 
sense of humour, a great love for child- 
ren and deep sympathy with toil and 
suffering. 

To those who know him personally 
they are a revelation of himself, although 
it would have to be a keen observer who 
would notice the underlying sadness 
which the poet has not been able to keep 
out of his verse. 

Mr. Miles is a poet with a message, 
and his sum-up of life is 


rhe test of life is not its gain, 
But the wonder-work of its labour, pain.’ 


*<** Original Poems, Ballads, and Tales 
in Verse for Reading and Recitation,’’ by 
Alfred H. Miles. Stanley Paul, 1, Clifford’s 
Inn. Cr. 8vo, oatmeal cloth, gilt, 3/6. 








THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


A Farmer from the 


Highlands, having oc- oy 


casion to visit Glas- 
gow, dropped into a 
restaurant in 
the principal streets 
for dinner. Having 
found a seat at one of 
the tables, he ordered 
a three-course meal. 
Presently he called the 


one of 


waiter: ‘‘ Hey, my 
man, come _here.’’ 
The waiter quickly 
attended, and asked 
what was the matter. 
** What’s tlfe twa 
spoons for?’’ asked 


the Highlander. ‘* The 
large one is for soup, 
and the small one for 
pudding,’’ replied the 
waiter amiably. ‘‘ Tak’ 
awa’ that little ane,’’ 
was the unexpected 
command; ‘‘ I’ve as 
big a mooth for pud- 
din’ as I have for 
soup.”’ 


‘* Pau, tell me; if I 
were to die, would you 
marry that Smithson 
woman? ’”’ 

‘* Never ! ”’ 

‘* But why? She is so like me.’”’ 

‘* The very reason.”’ 
A CAUSTIC-TONGUED barrister entered an 
hotel and was immediately approached 
by a waiter, who observed: ‘‘ I have 
devilled kidneys, pig's feet, and calves’ 


brains.’ ‘““Have vou really? ’’ re- 
joined the barrister. ‘‘ But why tell me 
about vour troubles. I came here to 
eat.”’ 


THe escaped lunatic was growing weary 
when in the distance he saw 
figure approaching. 


a feminine 
He hastened up to 
her and with a polite bow uttered this 
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FLIPPANT HUNTRESS (to Brown, who is stuck in the mud) : 
‘* Ts it an accident? ”’ 

BROWN (bitterly sarcastic) 
have a drink! ’’ 


‘Oh, no; I’m inviting him to 


curious remark. 


‘* Madame, are you a 
piece of toast? 


Oh! surely you're a 
piece of toast, a beautiful piece of 
buttered toast. Say you're a round of 
toast."" The astonished lady gasped 
with astonishment. ‘‘ What on earth 
do you mean, my good man? ’”’ ‘ Dear 
lady,’’ he replied, ‘‘ | am a poached egg 
and am very tired, so I want to sit 
down.”’ 


Auntie: Yes, you may have some more 
chicken, Bobby, but don’t forget there 
is a pudding. 

Bossy: All right, auntie; I’m saving 
my neck for that. 








‘* You look very happy to-day,”’ said 
Citiman. 

‘“*T am,’’ answered Subbubs; ‘‘ I’ve 
just succeeded in getting our leading 
lady to sign on for another season.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know you were in the 
theatrical business.”’ 

‘*T’m not. I refer to our cook.’”’ 


WEARY WALKER : 
and I’ve got one comin’ 
Mrs. NaRVIs: “ 
WEARY WALKER : “‘ 
it somewhere else.”’ 


Well, lady, 


LITTLE What is a 
papa? 

Papa: A lawyer, my son, is a man 
who induces two other 
a fight and then 


clothes. 


Jonnny : lawyer, 


men to strip for 
runs off with their 


Love laughs at loc aw but he can- 
not defy the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. 








** Please, kind lady, 
on now.”’ 
Good gracious ! 
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Georce : I love you, darling ! Will you 
be my wife? 

ANGELINA: Oh, George, will you 
please say that again? 

GEorGE: Why? 

ANGELINA: Because I want to tell the 
girls when I get home that I have had 
two proposals this summer. 


Pee AT 


| a 
al a A 


help me. I’m subject to fits, 


I hope you won’t have it here.’’ 


gim’me tuppence and I'll goand have 


Mrs. Jones: When my husband stays 
out all night I to get him any 
breakfast. 

Mrs. Smirn: When my _ husband 
stays out all night he never wants any. 


refuse 


‘Ha, na! 


wicked adventuress as she 
the final button, 
the chair. 


I am undone ! 


” gasped the 
negotiated 


and sank exhausted on 








CHAPTER VII. 


THE Marouts PROPOSES. 


HEN the Darrells returned home 
their first visit was to the Vicar- 
age. Lady Darrell at once 
sought for an interview with Clare 
alone, and told her that Monsieur de 
Fonterouge was coming to stay with 
them in a few days and that there could 
be no doubt that he intended to propose 
to her. Clare’s manner at once showed 
Lady Darrell the joy that this news gave 
her. She told her that she had received 
a beautiful basket of flowers from Paris, 
and that there was no doubt that they 
came from him. All this confirmed 
Lady Darrell’s ideas and she even con- 
gratulated Clare before she had received 
her offer. It was a brilliant match for 
her to make she declared, and all the 
more so as Clare really loved the man. 
Lady Darrell did not share Madame de 
Taillement’s theories on marriage. She 
held that love was the surest basis of 
happiness, and that money and position 
were only secondary considerations. 
There was nothing to be said against 
the marriage, if it could really be 
brought about. The young people loved 
each other, Monsieur de Fonterouge 
had a large fortune, and he belonged to 
an excellent Lorraine family which for 
generations had been Protestants: thus, 
there would not even be the difficulty 
of religion to overcome. Clare could 


receive the nuptial blessing from her own 
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father, and they could have a delightful 
quiet little wedding in the old church at 
Houghton-Darrell. _It all looked most 
promising, and Clare sat with her hand 
in that of Lady Darrell’s listening with 
grateful pleasure to all the advice her 
friend gave her. 

In the meantime, Sir Guy was dis- 
cussing the same subject with Mr. 
Stanton—he reminded the Vicar of his 
predictions that Clare would not long 
remain unsought for, and he opened the 
old gentleman’s eyes to the fact that 
that prediction had been fulfilled in the 
person of the Marquis de Fonterouge. 
The news almost startled Clare’s father. 
He had seen, of course, that the French- 
man had paid his daughter a great deal 
of attention at Trouville, but he thought 
that with their departure the innocent 
flirtation had died a natural death. 
But Sir Guy convinced him that this 
was not the case. Monsieur de 
Fonterouge had _ himself proposed 
coming to Houghton-Darrell, and he 
had said enough on the subject of the 
necessity of his marrying, and the sort 
of wife he would choose, to leave nc 
doubt in Sir Guy’s mind that Clare was 
the object of his choice. 

Mr. Stanton had no rooted prejudices 
to foreigners. What he had seen of de 
Fonterouge he liked, and he knew that 
he was a Protestant. There could there- 
fore be no reason for withholding 
his consent if Clare loved him; and Sir 
Guy told him he felt pretty sure of this. 
Clare had said nothing to him on the 
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subject, and the certainty -vith which Sir 
Guy spoke was therefore all the more 
surprising to him. He decided, how- 
ever, to say nothing to Clare. The 
Marquis had not declared himself, and 
until he did so they must each keep 
their own council. In a few days they 
would know if his intentions were really 
serious. 

The Darrells remained to luncheon 
but nothing more was said. Monsieur 
de Fonterouge was not even mentioned, 
but Clare, as Lady Darrell was leaving, 
whispered to her, ‘‘ Let me know when 
next you hear from him.’’ Lady Darrell 
smiled and gave her a_ reassuring 
squeeze of the hand. 

A tew days later Monsieur de Fon- 
terouge arrived, and the day afterwards 
he called at the Vicarage. here was 
no necessity for Clare to speculate as 
to whether he had changed towards her. 
His whole face beamed with pleasure 
as she entered the room and they were 
both silent from emotion. Clare could 
think of nothing to say, and the Mar- 
quis felt too happy at seeing her again 
to find expression in words. Mr. Stan- 
ton gave him a kindly welcome, and 
then discreetly left the young people 
alone. Clare began by thanking him 
for his beautiful flowers, and then they 
began to talk about the happy Trouville 
days. 

There was no question of love or mar- 
riage in all they said. De Fonterouge 
sat very close to her and looked passion- 
ately into her eyes as he spoke, but the 
subjects of their conversation were 
trivial and commonplace. Still, Clare 
felt that he loved her. Surely he had 
not come to bury himself in the country 
for any other reason except to be near 
her. There was no party at Darrell 
Hall, and it would certainly be dull for 
him unless he had a particular motive. 
He had brought with him an invitation 
to dinner from the Darrells for the next 
evening, and he begged Clare to induce 
her father to accept it. Clare promised 
that she would do so, and the visit, 
which had not been a long one, ended 
with the pleasure they both anticipated 
at meeting again the following evening. 

De Fonterouge had determined not to 
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commit himself during that visit, but it 
had cost him a great effort not to do so. 
He wished to reason calmly with him- 
self after seeing her, and to be quite 
decided that he would be happy with her 
as his wife before rushing wildly over 
the precipice. As he rode slowly home, 
however, he had quite made up his mind. 
He knew now that he loved her and 
that he would never be happy until she 
had consented to be his wile. His rela- 
tions might be annoyed at his marrying 
an Englishwoman, and all the friends 
who had interested themselves in his 
future would feel hurt that he had not 
consulted them; but he was quite in- 
different to all they might say or think. 
His mother would welcome his young 
wife in time, and when she knew her 
well, would certainly approve of the 
choice he had made. 

The next evening decided it. When 
alone with Clare in the conservatory he 
told her that he loved her, and asked 
her if she thought she could sufficiently 
care for him to become his wife. The 
question was scarcely necessary; the 
look in Clare’s eyes told him that he 
need have no anxiety as to her answer; 
and, as he pressed her in his arms when 
she had murmured her shy little ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
he felt the happiest man on earth. 

After they had gone he sat down and 
wrote the following letter to her 
father :-— 


** DEAR AND REVEREND SIR. 

‘** I am not aware what is the custom 
in England with regard to the affairs of 
the heart; but in my country the pre- 
liminary negotiations of a matrimonial 
alliance are conducted by the parents 
of the young people interested. As, 
however, I have no one here to act for 
me with you, I have the honour hereby 
formally to propose for the hand of your 
charming daughter. I have always ex- 
perienced for her an admiration at once 
respectful and profound. ‘To-day I feel 
that without her life would be a vacuum. 
On her side I dare to hope that I am not 
entirely indifferent to her. 


‘* The ancient title which I bear and 
the ample fortune which I possess will 


' 
; 
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perhaps recommend my candidature to 
your benevolent consideration. 

‘* Accept, dear and reverend Sir, the 
assurance of my most distinguished 
sentiments. 


, 


‘* DE FONTEROUGE.’ 


He was very proud of this letter as 
he read it over two or three times, and 
the next morning it was despatched by a 
messenger on horseback. After that 
he sought Lady Darrell and told her 
what he had done. 

Lady Darrell was very pleased at the 
termination of a love affair which had at 
first given her some uneasiness. She 
congratulated him warmly, and said that 
she was sure he would make Miss Stan- 
ton an excellent husband. 

‘* You are not a very young man,’ 
she said; ‘‘ you have seen a great deal 
of the world, and I think you have made 
Clare knows abso- 
lutely nothing of life, you must remem- 
ber, and it will be your duty to guard 
her against seeing any but the good side 
of it.’’ And then she added: ‘‘I sup- 
pose you will live in France, at 
Fonterouge? ”’ 

‘*] will live wherever it pleases her 
best,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ but, of course we 
must spend a certain time of the year 
there.’”’ 


’ 


a very wise choise. 


” 


** And what will the Marquise say? 
inquired Lady Darrell. ‘Have you 
told her anything about Miss Stanton ?’’ 

**T have not mentioned Clare’s name 
as yet,’’ he said. ‘‘ But she will soon 
learn to love her as I do myself. I 
should like the marriage to take place 
as soon as possible, so that I can intro- 
duce my wife to my mother before she 
leaves for Nice.’’ 

‘* You are sure of Clare’s consent ?”’ 
asked Lady Darrell. 

** I spoke to her last night,’’? he an- 
swered. 

There was then only Mr. Stanton’s 
answer to be waited for; and if, as he 
could scarcely doubt, that should be 
favourable, he would go over at once to 
the Vicarage and commence those happy 
days of courtship which were to prove 
the happiest of Clare’s existence. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MARRIAGE AND THE HONEYMOON. 


The answer came in due course, and 
was naturally a satisfactory one. 

‘* Your letter did not surprise me,”’ 
wrote the Vicar. ‘1 had already had 
an inkling that something of the sort 
would happen. Clare tells me that she 
loves you, and that nothing would make 
her happier than to become your wife. 
She is very young—almost a child; and 
If I consulted my own feelings, 1 should 
have preferred that she waited a few 
years before taking such an important 
step in life. But I must not consult 
my own feelings. Clare has always 
been a good daughter to me; and though 
her absence will take most of the bright- 
ness out of my life, I feel that I have 
no right to stand in the way of her 
happiness. , Come over and see us 
whenever you like, dear Marquis, and 
we will talk more fully on the subject.”’ 

De Fonterouge showed this letter to 
Lady Darrell, and she agreed with him 
that nothing could be more hopeful. 
Of course, Mr. Stanton would feel 
parting with her, and he might probably 
stipulate for a long engagement, but 
they wouid all do all in their power to 
hurry on the marriage, especially as 
Lady Darrell herself very much 
disapproved of long engagements. In 
this supposition Lady Darrell was right. 
Mr. Stanton did at first speak of a long 
engagement—an engagement of a year 
—but no one would hear of it. What 
was there to wait for? Clare was 
eighteen, and many young ladies married 
at a much earlier age. She could come 
and stay with her father whenever he 
chose; and everything was done to 
persuade Mr. Stanton to alter his 
decision. In the end he gave way, and 
it was settled that they should be 
married in two months. De Fonterouge 
went to Paris to see his lawyers, and 





arrange about settlements: and when 
he came back, after a few weeks’ 
delightful love-making, the marriage 


took place. 
It was entirely a private ceremony, 
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for the Marquis was in mourning for a 
near relation, and begged that it might 
be so. Only the Darrells and a few quite 
intimate friends of the Stantons were 
invited to the house, but, of course, the 
whole village turned out en masse and 
showered blessings and good wishes on 
the young bride. The villagers did not 
approve of their idol marrying a 
foreigner ; some of Clare’s old friends 
had spoken very plainly to her on the 
subject, but Clare only laughed at their 
ignorance, and after she had taken her 
affianced husband round to pay visits on 
some of her favourite old women, they 
slightly came round, and _ reluctantly 
admitted that he was 


‘very polite,’ 
mighty handsome.’’ 
It was decided that they were to spend 
the honeymoon in the Isle of Wight, 
that favourite haunt for honeymooners, 
and that after that they should go to 
Paris for a few weeks and then return 
to England, where they would take a 
country house for a few months. 


and, certainly, 


The honeymoon was naturally the 
happiest time of their lives, and Clare 
had no doubt but that it would always 
last. They were so delighted to be 
always together, to know no one, and to 
wander about, staying a few days at 
Shanklin, at Bonchurch, and at Ventnor, 
wherever the fancy induced them to 
halt—and Clare imagined that all her 
life would be like this. 
no cares. 


She would have 
Raoul would always love her 
as he loved her now, and she would be 
content to worship him. 

But even honeymoons must have an 
end, and after three weeks spent in the 
Isle of Wight, de Fonterouge suggested 
that they should go to Paris. Autumn 
was now well advanced, the davs were 
very short, and, almost without allow- 
ing it to himself, the Marquis found 
that the evenings were rather long. In 
Paris they would have theatres to go 
to, and Paris, after a long spell in th 
country, is always enjoyable. 

Clare willingly acquiesced. She was 
very pleased to go to Paris, although 
not for the same reason which makes 
most women like to go there. She did 
not care about dress, and she did not 


want to be bored with dressmakers; all 
she wanted was Raoul. Still, he seemed 
to like the idea of having something to 
do in the evening, and therefore she 
would enjoy going to the theatre with 
him. 

When they arrived in Paris, Raoul 
told Clare that his mother had already 


left for Nice. He was very dis- 
appointed, he said, and, truth to tell, 
so was Clare. She had longed to 


make her mother-in-law’s acquaintance, 
but Raoul had told her that his mother 
was an invalid, and that was the reason 
why she could not come to their 
wedding. 

However, he introduced her to plenty 
of friends in Paris, and they were much 
occupied in dining out and going to the 
play. The Marquise’ de 
Fonterouge was very much admired, 


young 


and created something of a sensation 
wherever she went. She did not 
understand half the plays she saw; and 
Raoul, who preferred light entertain- 
ments to the heavier fare provided by 
the Francais and the Odéon, took her 
chiefly to the Boulevard theatres, where 
the slang of the day and the pieces alto- 
gether were quite beyond her compre- 
hension. On one occasion they were at 
the Palais Royal, and Chaumont was 
playing in that very naughtiest of 
naughty pieces, ‘‘ Le Parfum.’’ Clare 
did not understand a word of it, and 
when she asked her husband to explain 
the jokes which sent the whole house 
into roars of laughter, and he did so, 
she was inexpressibly shocked. 

\nd does that amuse you?” she 
asked gravely, after he had translated 
Chaumont’s speech about the adulterous 
women being horse-whipped on the 
Place de la Concorde. 

‘1 think it is funny,”’ he said. 

‘I cannot see any wit in jokes which 
are coarse,’’ she said. 

‘* They are not so coarse in French,’’ 
he explained; ‘‘ you will have to learn 
my language better, and then you will 
enjoy these pieces better. 

‘*T hope I shall never enjoy them,”’ 
she said. 


De Fonterouge slightly raised his 
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eyebrows. Married women could see 
anything, he thought. Of course, the 
Palais Royal pieces were not those to 
which one could take young ladies; but 
when once a girl was married, surely it 
was a different thing. 

But after a time Clare would have no 
more of them. She only really enjoyed 
the Opera, and she told her husband so. 
Then there was the very slightest semb- 
lance of a tiff—the first tiny little speck 
on their bright horizon. 

Raoul declared that he hated the 
Opera, there was no one but de Reske 
worth listening to, and he also hated 
society. He had married her because 
he knew she was not worldly, and would 
not drag him out to parties every night. 
But at the same time they must have 
some distraction. They could not sit 
opposite each other and yawn in each 
other’s faces all the evening. 

‘“Why should we 
Clare; ‘‘ you never yawned 
were in the Isle of Wight.”’ 


yawn?’’ asked 


when we 


‘*That was two months ago,’’ he 
answered; ‘‘ we have said so much to 


each other since then that I am afraid 
there scarcely remains anything more 
for us to say.”’ 

Then Clare jumped up, and putting 
her arms round his neck, she said, ‘‘ Oh, 
Raoul, you don’t mean to say that you 
are tired of me already! ”’ 

‘*Of course I am not, my darling,’’ 
he said, kissing her, ‘‘ but as we are 
going to spend all the winter in the 
country, we ought to see a few plays 
here; it will give us something to talk 
about.”’ 


So Clare gave in, and went and saw 


all the liveliest pieces, Les Femmes 
Collantes, La Garconniére, and even 
visited the cafés chantants, which her 


husband also enjoyed. They did not 
amuse her, and she sat there with a 


face like a statue, not attempting to 


understand the numerous doubles-en- 
tendre with which the songs were so 
plentifully supplied. Her husband 
glanced at her occasionally and saw 


that she was bored, and _ the 


annoyed him. 
*“You are certainly a most unsym- 


fact 
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pathetic audience,”’ 
evening. 

‘There is nothing to arouse my 
sympathy,’’ she answered, and then they 
both relapsed into silence. 

Raoul was beginning to think that 
life would be very dull if it was always 
to be passed by the side of a person who 
obstinately refused to take any interest 
in his pleasures. He decided that he 
must take her to the country at once; 
perhaps there would regain her 
spirits. And, moreover, he determined 
that the next time he came to Paris, it 
would be alone. 


he said to her one 


she 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MARQUIS TAKES HIS DEPARTURE. 


The Marquis de Fonterouge succeeded 
in finding the very house he wanted. 
It was situated a few miles only from 
Houghton-Darrell Vicarage, and Clare 
would be able to see as much of her 
father as she liked. For the first few 
weeks it looked almost as if the old Isle 
of Wight days were going to be lived 
over again. 

Clare was pleased to be home again 
and see people she had known all her 
life, and her husband seemed to be de- 
voted to hunting, and to take very well 
to English country life. They were both 
as happy as the day was long, and it 
was decided that they should remain 
there until after Christmas, and that 
they should spend the New Year at 
Fonterouge. For two months all went 
well, and they seemed to have settled 
down into a model couple. And then 
one day came a letter from Madame 
Taillement, a letter which seemed to 
poison Raoul’s mind, so completely did 
he alter. 

**'S0 she wrote. 
I would give anything to see you in 


, . _ ,? 
you are married ! 


your English home dosing the servants 
with daily prayers. Why don’t you 


ask me to pay you a visit? I would 
accept. On second thoughts, no, I 
should refuse. You remember my 


experience of an English country house: 
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I could not risk another experiment. 
You must come to Paris if you wish to 
see us—there is plenty to be seen and 
heaps of new scandals—I could amuse 
you for hours. There are some of the 
funniest stories I have ever heard going 
about just now. I cannot imagine you 
leading a humdrum life. Do you go 
about in slippers and smoke a pipe? or 
do you trudge over fields with your wife 
by your side in a waterproof? Susannah 
Blobbs is still unmarried, and I am 
afraid likely to be so, she is terribly 
difficile, and entre nous I think she took 
a greater fancy to you than even she will 
admit. What a pity! But then every- 
thing in the world is a pity, at least so 
they say here. Write and tell me if 
true happiness is only to be found at 
Houghton-Darrell.”’ 

He crushed the letter up in his hand 
as he finished reading it, but neverthe- 
less he read it again two or three times 
during the day. It brought back to him 
a great many memories of days spent in 
wild enjoyment, to which his present life 
offered a startling contrast. He had 
delighted in that exciting existence in 
Paris, but he had longed for a change 
after a time, and now he had got the 
change, was it for the better? Yes, he 
tried to make himself think that it 
certainly was, only there were times 


when the calm was rather too calm, 
when Clare’s unswerving sweetness 
cloyed. He remembered seeing a piece 


in Paris called ‘‘ Un Mari dans du 
Coton,’’ and he compared himself to 
that gentleman. If only she would show 
a little more liveliness ard passion, if she 
would get into a rage one day and even 
swear at the servants, it would make a 
break in the monotony of their lives. 
And then, as he read Madame de 
Taillement’s letter over again, he 
thought to himself that it was 
true. Clare did wear a_ waterproof, 
and walked by his side when he 
went out shooting. She did not care for 
dress, and she wore hob-nailed boots and 
very short dresses, which occasionally 
showed some dark thick stocking! And 
then he thought of the hose of Madame 
de Taillement and all her tribe, their thin 
spun stockings, their silk lingerie, their 
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lace matinées, their delicate ‘“‘ fiv’ 
o’clocks’’ in rich pink and _ white 


brocade ; and it occurred to him that he 
had given up a great deal in marrying 
his little English angel. He had not 
arrived at the stage of going about the 
house in slippers, or even of smoking a 
pipe; but probably it was merely a 
question of time. He would become 
localised, and do as all the people did 
around him. 

That evening Clare noticed that his 
manner had changed. He was certainly 
more impatient than she had ever known 
him, and when she sat down and began 
to sing a little ballad after dinner he 
asked her if she knew nothing new, or if 
she intended to sing the same songs all 
her life. Clare felt hurt, and closed the 
piano at once. 

‘* Tl am sorry my music does not please 
you,”’ she said; ‘‘ it used to.’’ 

It was just that which had struck him 
also. He took no pleasure now in 
things, which had at one time delighted 
him. He was tired of her little ballads, 
and the question posed itself in his mind 
whether he would have tired of Miss 
Blobbs’ banjo. At the present moment, 
and dwelling on the many truths con- 
tained in Madame de Taillement’s letter, 
he thought not. Miss Blobbs had other 
attractions beyond her banjo. The young 
American was lively and amusing, and 
could talk fluently on any subject. She 
would have been most companionable— 
perhaps more so than Clare. However, 
he must make the best of it—he must 
put up with a little dullness; but he 
would draw the line at the ballads. He 
felt that he could not stand them any 
longer. He made no answer to his 
wife’s complaint that he used to like 
them, but merely yawned and asked 
what time it was. 

Clare told him, and then there was 
a silence. She had tears in her eyes— 
those tears which Madame de Taillement 
had declared she would shed; but she 
said nothing. Presently he looked up 
and said: 

‘* T think I shall go over to Paris next 
week.”’ 

‘* Very well, dear,’’ she said; * i€ 
will be a nice change for us.”’ 


“ee 
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**T did not mean you to go too,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ I should go on business.”’ 

‘*T should not like you to go without 
me, Raoul,’’ she said; ‘‘ I should be so 
dull alone.’’ 

** You have your father,’’ he answered, 
‘* you could have him to stay with you if 
you liked.”’ 

** How long would you be away ?’’ she 
asked. ‘ 

‘*T have no idea,’’ he answered; ‘‘ as 
long as my business kept me.’’ 

‘I would rather you did not go 
alone,’’ she said in a low voice. 

‘** But you did not seem to enjoy Paris 
the last time you were there,’’ he re- 
marked, annoyed at her persistence. 

‘* T like any place where you are,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ and I should not at all like to be 
separated from you.”’ 

He could not help laughing at the way 
she clung to the point. 

**'You can scarcely call it a separa- 
tion,’’ he said, ‘‘ I should only be away 
a few days.”’ 

‘*Is there any reason why I should 
not accompany you? ’’ she asked. 

** None,”’ he said with his patience 
rapidly coming to an end, ‘‘ but as you 
don’t seem to like it, I won’t go.”’ 

** Raoul, why are you so cross? ’’ she 
asked going up to him. ‘‘ Have I done 
anything to offend you ?’’ 

** No, nothing,’’ he said, more exas- 
perated than ever. ‘‘ You are perfect, 
too perfect, if that be possible.’’ 

*“You are very unkind,’’ she said, 
resuming her seat. ‘‘ Why do you 
speak so impatiently to me?’’ 

‘* Because I don’t like to be thwarted,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘I wish to go over to 
Paris for a few days and you tell me 
that you cannot let me out of your sight. 
You treat me as if I were a child and 
required a nurse always to be by my 
side.”’ 

‘*T will say no more about it,’’ she 
said, trying to keep back the tears. ‘‘ I 
will stay at the Vicarage whilst you are 
away.” 


‘‘ That is more sensibly spoken,’’ he 
said, immensely relieved. 
shall start on Tuesday.’’ 
~ “ Very well, I will write to papa and 


**T think I 
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tell him to expect me,’’ she said, and 
so it was settled. 

Raoul now began to count the hours 
until it was time to start. The more he 
thought over his life in Staffordshire, the 
more he wondered at the resignation 
with which he had been enabled to 
endure it. Ever since that fatal letter, 
he had seen things in their true light. 
He was simply becoming a country boor, 
and he must have a change at once. He 
would probably appreciate his wife better 
when he returned, but at present there 
was too much sameness. As he told her, 
if anything she was too perfect, and he 
was beginning to discover that perfection 
in a wife was a mistake. They would 
both be benefited by a separation of a 
few days, and he would come back in a 
better humour to undergo the Christmas 
festivities. 

So he answered Madame de Taille- 
ment’s letter, which at first he had not 
intended doing ; and he told her that he 
should be in Paris on the following 
Wednesday, and begged her to ask him 
to dinner on that evening. 

Clare, on her side, wrote to her father, 
who was very surprised when he received 
the news that his daughter was coming 
to stay with him, and that her husband 
was going to Paris alone. 

The next few days passed in the same 
calm, monotonous way, to which Raoul 
had thought himself accustomed, but 
now he could scarcely bear. He chafed 
beyond words at the resigned melancholy 
of his wife, and at the exasperating 
sameness of their téte-d-tétes. He re- 
gretted not having named an earlier day 
for his departure, but he determined that 
he would be courageous to the last, and 
the more he was bored now the greater 
would he enjoy his freedom in Paris. 
As he wished Clare good-bye on the 
Tuesday, she said to him : 

‘*You will write to me every day, 
Raoul ?”’ 

‘“Of course I will,’’ he answered, 
hurriedly—“‘ that is, if I have anything 
to say !”’ 

With these unsatisfactory words he 
left her. And from that hour Clare saw 
him no more, 
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CHAPTER X. 
OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE. 

Once in Paris, Raoul de Fonterouge 
plunged into a regular whirl of pleasure. 
This was, indeed, a change from the 
country life he had led for the last few 
months. He was like a schoolboy home 
for the holidays, and ready any 
amount of mischief. Moreover, after he 
had been there a fortnight, he found he 
did not get tired of the life, and he shud- 
dered whenever he thought of returning 
home. All his old friends welcomed him 
back to the familiar haunts with open 
arms. He spent a good deal of his time 
at the Club, where he gambled reck- 
lessly, and he found but little time in 
which to write to his wife. 

His letters became shorter and less 
frequent as the days passed on, and 
when he received Clare’s daily appeal, 
to know when he was coming home, he 
scarcely read it, and threw it aside 
impatiently. Certainly, there were times 
when he would look back with a certain 
feeling of pleasure upon the early days 
of their marriage, but this feeling was 
entirely overcome by the horrible convic- 
tion that it was all over, and that he had 
nothing to look forward to but a mono- 
tonous existence with an uncompanion- 
able wife. He realised that he had made 
a ghastly mistake. He had really 
thought that she would prove the one 
love of his life, and now he discovered 
that she had only been one of his 
numerous whims, and that he infinitely 
preferred the society of Miss Blobbs and 
her noisy entourage. The fair American 
gave him no encouragement to flirt with 
her however. She could not waste her 
time upon a married man. She must 
first get married herself, and then she 
would perhaps follow the example of her 
French friends, who seemed generally to 
prefer other women’s husbands to their 
Her indifference piqued him, and 
he plainly showed that it did so; but 
Miss Blobbs had no pity for him. He 
might pose as a martyr, but she was 
practical above all things, and, although 
she liked him, he must be kept at a 
respectful distance. 

The weeks succeeded each other and 


for 


own. 
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Christmas was now at hand, but still he 
lingered on in Paris. Clare wrote im- 
ploring letters to him to return, but he 
merely sent her very brief answers, in 
which he declared that his business stiil 
detained him, and that his return was 
most uncertain. 

The more he reflected on his English 
life, the more he wondered at his ever 
having been able to endure it. He felt 
that he could not return to the ballads 
and hob-nailed boots, and he was still 
in this state of indecision, when he one 
day received a letter from Mr. Stanton. 

Clare’s father had noticed her droop- 
ing spirits, the unutterable 
which had overcome her, and 
remarked that his son-in-law’s letters 
became less and less frequent, he 
thought it time to say a few words on his 
own account. So he wrote to Raoul and 
told him that unless his business was of 
a very important nature, he considered 
that he ought immediately to return to 
Houghton-Darrell. The neighbours were 
asking innumerable questions, Clare was 
miserable, and either she must join him 
at once, or he must come back to her. 

This letter made Raoul furious. He 
took it to Madame de Taillement, and 
asked her if she had ever heard of such 
impertinent interference. The little 
Frenchwoman laughed, and said she had 
always predicted that he would find the 
old man a bore. There was nothing to 
be done for him. He should have taken 
her advice when it was really of value; 
now, all she could say was that he must 
go back to school; the holidays were 
over, and the schoolmaster was clamour- 
ing for him. 


sadness 
as he 


But this was just the advice he was 
least ready to take, and he at once de- 
termined not to follow it. He made no 
secret to Madame de Taillement of the 
fact that their characters were utterly 
incompatible, he said, and he really saw 
no prospect of their ever being happy if 
they lived together. In his case 
** absence ’’ had certainly not made ‘‘ the 
heart grow fonder.’’ On the contrary, 
he thought of Clare now merely as one of 
his episodical loves—the fancy of a few 
weeks, which it was most inconvenient 
to be tied to for life. 
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‘‘ There are such things as divorces 
end_ separations,’’ said Madame de 
Taillement ; ‘‘ I don’t know much about 
them myself, because I have always 
found it quite easy to love and to be 
loved without any interference on the 
part of the law, but in your case it might 
answer.”’ And then she added, ‘I 
suppose your marriage was a perfectly 
legal one? Everything was en régle? 
I have always heard that there are end- 
less formalities to be gone through when 
people of different nations marry each 
other.”’ 

‘*T don’t think there is the slightest 
loophole possible,’’ he said, ‘‘ but we 
might have a separation. A divorce is 
out of the question. Incompatibility of 
temper is not sufficient, I fear. And if I 
were to behave as the veriest Blue Beard 
I am sure Clare would never apply for a 
divorce.” 

‘** Then there only remains the separa- 
tion,’’ she said. ‘‘Go and see your 
lawyer and find out how it can be 
managed.’”’ 

Raoul took her advice, and the same 
afternoon he was closeted with Maitre 
Boujaron to whom he confided his hopes 
and desires. The advocate in question 
declared that he would go carefully 
through the whole case, and see what 
was to be done. He thought he saw a 
means by which the marriage might be 
upset. 

Raoul then went home and wrote to 
his father-in-law. He told him that he 
very much disapproved of interference on 
the part of relations, and that the 
opinion of the neighbours was a matter 
of perfect indifference to him. As he 
was likely to remain much _ longer 
abroad, he would make Clare an allow- 
ance during his absence, and would 
immediately place {£10,000 to her 
credit at Messrs. Coutts and Co.’s 
bank. He purposed visiting his mother 
at Nice, and perhaps from there he 
might go to Algeria. To Clare he did 
not write, nor did he answer the wild 
letters of entreaty she wrote him, sup- 
plicating him to return. 

After some weeks, Mr. Stanton, 
finding that their letters remained 
unanswered, determined to go over to 


Paris, but when he arrived there he 
found that Monsieur de Fonterouge had 
left, and that his address was unknown. 

The old Vicar could only return to 
Clare and try his best to console her. 
But Clare’s heart was broken, and with 
the crushing blow of her disappointment 
and the certainty that Raoul no longer 
loved her, her health gave way, and for 
weeks she lay between life and death, a 
prey to brain fever. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON WITH THE NEW. 


In the early spring Clare slowly re- 
covered from her long illness. She was 
no longer the same Clare as we knew her 
at first. Her beauty had fled for ever, 
and she looked prematurely old and 
haggard. The allowance made to her by 
the Marquis was regularly paid, but 
from him she heard nothing. 

At last Mr. Stanton decided that 
something must be done. His child 
could not remain any longer in an 
equivocal position separated from her 
husband, for no valid reason. Thus it 
was, that as soon as his daughter was 
well enough to be left alone, the old 
vicar went up to London and consulted 
his solicitors as to what course he had 
better adopt. Mr. Eagle, junior, of the 
eminent firm of Sharp, Eagle, Cake- 
bread, and Eagle, solicitors, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, told the poor old gentleman 
that Clare could sue her husband for 
restitution of conjugal rights, and that 
this was the only remedy that occurred 
to him at the present time, but that he 
would lay the whole matter before 
counsel, who would possibly suggest 
some other course of action. And then 
Mr. Stanton returned to Houghton- 
Darrell. 

Next day Mr. Eagle arranged a con- 
ference with the firm’s chancery junior, 
Mr. Dawson Benbow, of Stone Build- 
ings, Lincoln’s Inn, and, as a result, 
wrote a very strong letter to the 
Marquis de Fonterouge. A week after- 
wards the following reply reached them 
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from Messrs. David Davies and Gold- 
finch, Old Jewry :— 
** 2nd January. 

‘* Dear Sirs,—In reply to your letter 
of the 23rd ulto., to the Marquis de 
Fonterouge, we are instructed, as Lon- 
don agents of his legal representative, 
Maitre Boujaron, of 22, Rue Vivienne, 
Paris, to place ourselves in communica- 
tion with you in order to bring this most 
delicate affair to as speedy a settlement 
as possible. 

** Acting as solicitors to the daughter 
of the Rev. Richard Stanton, you re- 
quire the Marquis to either resume 
cohabitation with her or to execute a 
deed of separation. 

‘* We understand that the Marquis left 
England some six months ago, and it is 
now four months since he has held any 
communication with Mr. Stanton’s 
daughter. Your client now demands a 
deed of separation. As the Marquis has 
no intention of returning to England, we 
deeply regret to be compelled to notify 
you that the ground upon which he 
declines to execute such a deed is that, 
by French law, the lady in question is 
not his wife. 

‘* By the Articles 182 and 183 of the 
Code Napoléon, marriage with a French 
subject is valid only when the consent of 
the parents or surviving parent of the 
two contracting parties has been applied 
for, and, if refused, a 
respectueuse made. 

‘*In this case it is pretty clear that 
the consent of the Marquis’s mother to 
his marriage with Miss Stanton was not 
obtained, nor indeed was ever applied 
for. 

‘* By the French law, therefore, the 
lady in question is Miss Stanton, and 
not the Marquise de Fonterouge. 

‘* In consideration, however, of her 
discontinuing the use of his name and 
title, the Marquis is prepared to place to 
her credit a further sum of £10,000. 

** Sincerely regretting the painful duty 
thus imposed upon us, and awaiting 
your reply, we are, gentlemen, 
obedient servants, 

** Davip Davies & Go-princn.”’ 


sommation 
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The effect of this letter at Houghton- 
Darrell may be easily conceived. Mr. 
Stanton drove over post haste to consult 
Sir Guy, but the baronet could adminis- 
ter small comfort on the subject. He 
himself had heard something of the sort 
before, he admitted, but he had given it 
little thought at the time of the 
marriage. Of course there were no 
words hard enough to apply to a man 
who would take advantage of a legal 
quibble to act so disgracefully and ruin 
the life of a young girl. Clearly they 
must go to London at once and see what 
could be done, but in the meantime what 
could be said to Clare? ‘Ihat was the 
most important question of all. How 
would she bear the shock ? 

Poor child! she had not to bear it 
long. When her father returned home 
from London after verifying the facts 
contained in Messrs. David Davies and 
Goldfinch’s letter, he found not the glad 
winsome face awaiting him, as he had so 
often seen it, but the corpse of his well- 
loved daughter laid out in a little room in 
which she had spent so many happy 
days of her girlhood. 

There are some griefs too great to be 
borne. Clare’s had been one of them. 

* * * *” * 

Judging from an extract of a letter 
from the Paris correspondent of the 
‘*Daily Jupiter,’’ the Marquis de Fonte- 
rouge can scarcely have looked upon 
himself, nor indeed have been regarded 
by his friends and acquaintances, in the 
light of a widower. The Paris corre- 
spondent in question wrote on the 14th 
of March, ‘‘ Among the ladies who 
watched the French Oaks from the 
Tribune at Chantilly the other day, one 
of the most remarked, as well as remark- 
able, was the newly married Marquise 
de Fonterouge, who, as Miss Blobbs, of 
San Francisco, was for two seasons the 
loadstone of every fortune hunter in 
Europe. In marrying the Marquis, how- 
eve., she is united to a man of ancient 
lineage, of ample fortune, and of 
unblemished reputation, who, etc., etc., 
etc.” 


THE END. 





AUTOMOBILE 
WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 





HOUGH one cannot truthfully say 
that motoring has an “off 
season,’’ there is, after all, a 

certain degree of slackness noticeable 
in winter. 

For various reasons cars here and 
there are put away in the late autumn, 
to reappear when the first green shoots 
welcome the sun. Dilettanti of this 
sort are, however, growing fewer each 
year, and with reason, for it is really 
absurd to lay by a car in the very 
season when it is most valuable. 

This happily expiring custom seems 
to be the outcome of the early troubles 
we used to experience from skidding, 
and which, though long overcome, still 
leave a lingering doubt in cautious 
minds. 

While motoring for considerable dis- 
tances during the last few weeks I have 
noticed more cars on the road, even in 
bad weather, than has hitherto been 
the case, and of these not a few had 
open bodies. 

Closed cars are very nice and luxu- 
rious, especially for night use, yet there 
is a charm about the older type that ts 
all its own. A trip in an open car is 
unquestionably more invigorating and 
healthier, provided, of course, that one 
is protected from rain and cold winds. 

Such protection is not difficult to 
secure nowadays, and there is no need 
to have to sit still helplessly while 
‘“ Rude Boreas ’’ is disporting himself 


on a tender ear, or slender neck. Nor 

need one be forced to do without the 

wind screen in rain owing to the diff- 

culty of seeing through it when covered 

with drops of water, as modern ingenu- 
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ity has successfully overcome these 
drawbacks. 

Just prior to the time of writing these 
notes, I travelled several hundreds of 
miles in an open car that could exceed 
fifty miles an hour when the myrmidons 
of the Law were nodding, and owing to 
the clever form of wind screen with 
which it was equipped I kept perfectly 
warm and dry, while as for cold blasts, 
they were unknown. 

The secret of this was in the shape 
of the screen, which is known as the 
““Venetian,’’ for it was made like a 
V, the point, of course, being in front. 
In addition, the screen was sloped 
backwards, the effect being to divert 
the air currents over one’s head. Fur- 
ther protection was given by screens at 
the sides of the car, which, designed on 
a principle similar to that of a concer- 
tina, allowed them to be folded up when 
not required, or to be extended to the 
passengers’ shoulders, which, of course, 
shielded them from draughts. 

In the front screen there were narrow 
pieces of glass that could be tilted inde- 
pendently of the rest of the screen, 
which means that if a couple are opened 
the driver can look through them, or 
rather between them, to see where he is 
going, and yet have the benefit of the 
screen to keep him dry. 

As usual, several novelties were to be 
seen at the Brussels Motor Show, where 
I spent a few days recently, but none 
of them excited so much attention as 
the working model of the valve-less 
engine made by the Daimler Co., of 
Coventry, who have gained such re- 
nown for their cars as to be forced to 
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work day and night to keep anywhere 
within touch of their business. This 
firm’s catalogues, too, were printed in 
correct French, a thing in which we 
English people are so often remiss. 
This little fact, which created very 
favourable comment in my hearing, is 
just one of those indications that point 
to the difference between a firm of 
sound organisation and high-class work, 
and others that are content to go on in 
a slipshod manner. 

Though marine motoring takes a 
place a long way second to that on the 





THE NEW WIND SCREEN KNOWN AS THE 


highway, it is, nevertheless, a pursuit 
of great interest. One has only to 
attend some of the important meetings 
held every summer by the British Motor 
Boat Club or the Royal Yacht Club, to 
be impressed with the keenness of 
owners of motor boats. 

At least a hundred programmes are 
arranged annually for motor boating 
in this country alone, while there are 
not a few on the Continent and in 


America also. It is that the number of 
motor craft is less than that of cars, 
but that is what we would expect see- 
ing that only a small proportion of 
persons have a taste for, or the oppor- 
tunity to use, the water. 

All the same there are several hun- 
dreds of motor boats of various sorts 
that race off our coasts each summer, 
and give rise to excellent sport too. 
They include roomy cabin cruisers that 
are steady in a rough sea, fast yachts, 
and the later-comer known as_ the 
hydroplane. The last mentioned vessel 





se 


VENETIAN,’’ SHOWN FITTED TO AN 
“ EXCELSIOR *” CAR. 


is flat and shallow, and can sail in 
water that is only knee-deep, and is 
capable of travelling at the astonishing 
speed of thirty or even forty miles an 
hour. Motor boat racing is extremely 
exciting, particularly if one is on board 
a fast craft, and the strong wind and 
unusual surroundings give the sport a 
piquancy that is lacking in the morc 
prosaic journeys on land. 


AS 








NOTES ON CARAVANNING. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


The annual meeting of the Caravan 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland was 


held on February 15th. The 
Council and officers are elected 
annually, and the following— 
all unanimously  elected—form the 
executive of the Club for the ensuing 
year :— 


@ Club 


e Council. 


Hon. Treasurer—E. BENNETT. 
Hon. General Secretary— 
J. Harris Stone, M.A. 
Council— 
Rev. A. H. T. Criarke. 
P. J. Crimp. 
Lapy Epwarps. 
Miss Ipa M. J. Gorpon-StaB.es. 
E. H. Hancock. 
Cart. C. Huu, A.S.C. 
Harry KEEeEp. 
Henry Kino. 
Sir JaMes Moopy. 
J. Oscar PARKER. 
Honorary Auditors— 
Sir Joun H. P. C. Epwarps, Bart. 
CLaupE H. J. EveRsHED. 


The Annual Dinner of the Club took 
place after the conclusion of the busi- 
ness at the meeting, and some 


om ’ fifty ladies and gentlemen sat 
inner. . 

round the horseshoe table 
decorated with pretty red and white 


Club pennons. Among those present 
were the honorary officers of the Club 
and most of the members of the Coun- 
cil, C. MclIvor Grierson, R.I., Chas. 
E. Dawson, Miss Gertrude Robins, 
Mrs. E. Bennett, Mrs. Oscar Parker, 
Miss Dorothy Parker, Mr. Gore Browne, 
K.C., and Mrs. Gore Browne, Keble 
Howard, Walter Smith, Miss W. Han- 
cock, Miss Grace Hancock, A. Bremner, 
A. E. Healey, Rev. J. C. Crawford, 
Miss Street, Mr. A. D. Foster, Miss 
Moriarty, Claude Evershed, G. M. An- 
derson, Dr. Fletcher Beach, Bensley 
Thornhill, Major Keene, Bevington 
Miss Dorothy Grierson, Mrs. 
Sir James Moody occupied the 


Fosse, 
Stone. 
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chair, and after the usual loyal toasts 
had been disposed of, that of ‘* The 
Club’’ was proposed by Mr. Keble 
Howard and responded to by the Chair- 
man. ‘* The Road ’’ was introduced by 
Mr. Claude Evershed, and spoken to by 
Mr. Harry Keep. That of the ‘ Visi- 
tors ’’ was introduced by Mr. J. Harris 
Stone, and responded to by Mr. Walter 
Smith and Mr. Chas. E. Dawson. The 
toast of ‘‘ The Ladies,’’ proposed by 
Mr. Gore Browne, K.C., was responded 
to by Miss Gertrude Robins. The 
musical part of the entertainment was 
delightful and much appreciated. ‘‘ The 
Caravan Song ’’ was sung by the com- 
poser, Miss Dorothy Grierson, and Rev. 
J. C. Crawford also sung a song upon 
the road, specially appropriate for the 
occasion. ‘The Misses Hancock gave 
some charmingly instrumental music on 
violins, accompanied by Miss Street on 
the piano, and Miss Hilda Jennings 
recited several laughable pieces in 
inimitable style. Mr. Bevington Fosse 
sang several songs, which were much 
applauded. Altogether, the speeches 
and entertainment together made up an 
evening’s amusement second to none in 
the history of the Club, and that seemed 
to be the verdict of all. The special 
design of the menu was drawn by Mr. 
Chas. E. Dawson and_ represented 
Piccadilly Circus full of caravans held 
up by a policeman’s hand to allow 
passengers to cross to the Café Monico. 
The ‘‘ Caravan Song,’’ in a design 
drawn by Mr. Mclvor Grierson, R.I., 
of a caravan encampment, was pre- 
sented to each member and guest as a 
souvenir of the evening. A few copies 
of this souvenir remain over, and the 
Hon. Gen. Sec. will be happy to send 
one to any member of the Club upon 
receipt of a stamped directed envelope. 
Letters of regret at inability to attend 
the Dinner were read from Lord Farrer, 
Lord Russell, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr. 
W. J. Locke, Maurice Hewlett, E. V. 
Lucas, W. Pett Ridge, and others. 





FASHION 
REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND FRILLS. 
FROCKS FOR THE DEBUTANTE. 


ITH the official opening of Parlia- 
ment the demi saison may be 
said to have fairly commenced, 

and already many fashionable receptions 
of the smaller kind are announced. For 
a smart function next week some very 
lovely frocks have been designed, and a 
description of one or two may prove 
interesting. An exquisite gown in the 
Empire style was of white satin, covered 
with white charmeuse. The skirt was 
cut dancing length, that is to say, it just 
cleared the ground all the way round, 
the charmeuse being bordered at the 
front with a band of pearl and crystal 
embroidery. At the bottom of the em- 
broidery came a long fringe of strung 
crystals. The little Empire bodice, with 
its tiny V-shaped décollétage, was very 
dainty. Honiton lace decorated with 
crystals formed the top of the bodice, 
and baby sleeves (which were cut in 
one), having a broad band of crystal 
embroidery. A novel note was shown 
in a waist-belt and sash of silver tissue, 
the latter having one long end only, 
which was caught up at the side and 
weighted with a long tassel of crystal. 

Another delightful model was carried 
out in rose pink chiffon over satin of the 
same shade, with a broad belt of 
Eastern embroidery developed in silk 
and white beads. 

The tunic, which is elongated into a 
square train, is edged with pink satin, 
and upon the corsage, flesh coloured 
tulle is introduced under the chiffon, 
forming the draped under sleeves, over 
which plain lace sleeves are posed. 

One other gown in the same shade of 
pink had for its material ninon de soie, 
and looked very smart indeed. 

The gown was draped across the 
figure, while the tunic, which terminated 
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VISITING 
CLOTH, 





COSTUME IN WILLOW GREEN 


TRIMMED BANDS, 
EMBROIDERY. 


EGYPTIAN 
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in the limp train of the moment, was 
quite long and was closed in front in an 
oblique line. There was no decoration 
on the gown and no definite waistline, 
the material fitting closely round the hips 
and becoming looser round the bust 
with no break. 
Amongst the most striking of the new 
**Harem’’ gowns is a fetching model 
i teed in nattier blue satin, having 
Harem a tunic of the same satin, 
Toilette. the upper part of which was 
composed of black embroidered net. 
The blue satin draperies were bordered 
with fine jet fringe and ornamented in 





HAT OF TAPESTRY BROCADE, LINED WITH 
CHIFFON AND LACE, AND TRIMMED BIG 


SILK BUTTERFLY BOW AND ROSE. 


front with tiny steel buttons, which 
opened slightly to show Turkish trousers 
in dark blue ninon caught in at the 
ankles with blue satin ribbon. This 
gown had a charming bodice of the blue 
chiffon arranged in fichu fashion and 
caught down under a corselet of blue 
satin. 

An attractive visiting gown is of fine 


grey cloth, and shows quite a novel 
skirt, fastening on one side with pale 
grey velvet buttons, and 


Afternoon being made with a plain 
Gowns. 1 i 

oose panel of cloth at the 

back. The cloth comes up into a point 


on the front of the bodice which is worn 
over an under-bodice of pale grey ninon 
de soie lined with cerise chiffon and 
arranged with a square chemisette of 
lace finely embroidered with dull gold 
thread. Another frock for afternoon 
wear was equally pretty composed of 
black crépe de chine with a high waist- 
line marked by a parti-coloured cord, 
and having a square décollétage, which 
was filled in with a guimpe of Maltese 
lace. 

The corsage was made of the lovely 
border of an old shawl-patterned silk 
scarf; the rich reddish designs being in- 
crusted into the black silk while it was 
but sufficiently large to drape the figure 
slightly. A tiny piece of the Indian 
shawl was appliquéd into the elbow 
sleeves, thus giving a finishing touch tc 
a very chic toilette. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


Even in the realm of foot-gear the 
craze for scarlet seems to have made 
its appearance. Some of 

New the new boots have scarlet 

Footwear. leather tops, while the 
vogue for scarlet heels allied to black 
shoes recalls the high-heeled shoes of 
olden days. To my mind these shoes 
are too bizarre for the average woman 
and dainty little shoes in black moire are 
far more becoming. 

There are numbers of slippers, too, 
fashioned of dull aluminium tissue, 
which are quite plain, and represent a 
delightful change after the striped gold 
and white which have been so much 
favoured during the past seasons. 
These are simply finished with tiny 
buckles of silver, or with a tiny ring of 
pearls. 

Other dainty shoes are of velvet, 
decorated at the toe with silk braid an 
tiny jet beads. 
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The hatpin composed of features 
is very popular, and quite a favourite 
design is that of the mag- 
pie’s head. ‘Then there is 
the hatpin of enamel deco- 
rated with flowers. A rosette of little 
blue forget-me-nots, set in a ruffle of 
narrow black lace is another pretty 
model, and is usually worn on a hat with 
very simple trimming. 

Bead hatpins are also in vogue, and 
there are frequently most artistic pieces 
of work. One which I thought par- 
ticularly pretty had a large pearl for a 
centre surrounded with steel and jet 
beads. 

A new veil which I saw the other day 
is known as the swallow veil, and as its 

name suggests, is covered 

Vet: with small swallows in full 

wing, while the net is so 

very fine that at a distance it is almost 

invisible. Another novelty in the veil 

line is one of bright blue mesh with the 

flower design and edges worked in black 

silk, and this is decidedly smart when 
worn with a hat of like colours. 

One of the new Spring coats shows 
the strange fashion of large revers 

on the back. ‘The coat was 

Back Revers. Of fine green cloth, and the 

revers of dull black satin 
were of the large unstiffened variety. At 
the waist they were caught in with a 
buckle of the satin, and two long ends 
fell to the edge of the coat. The front 
was arranged in like manner, but with 
smaller revers. This style of coat is 
distinctly novel, but I doubt if it will 
prove a success. 

Amongst the very pretty new decora- 
tions in the millinery world are velvet 

quills, which are generally 

Velvet carried out in the same 

Quills. shade as the hat, and form 
the only trimming. 

These quills are placed perfectly up- 
right on the hat instead of being laid 
sideways in the usual manner. 

The vogue for veiled effects is par- 
ticularly dominant in the sphere of the 
blouse. Many of the 
smartest are of extreme 
simplicity, the veiling used 
being quite plain and the bodice and the 


The New 
Hatpins. 


A Dainty 


Blouse. 


sleeves cut in one. The material is used 
up to the base of the neck, where it is 
sometimes finished with an embroidered 
collar. 





EVENING WRAP IN BLUE AND GREEN SHOT 
SILK, WITH EMBROIDERIES IN GOLD 
AND BLUE, FASTENING FROM THREE 

BIG ROSETTES. 
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A fetching model seen recently was 
made up over a loose foundation of soft 
white silk, the top material being a 
daintily flowered ninon showing a design 
of tiny bunches of flowers on a dead 
white ground. The little clusters of dull 
tones of blue, gold, and rose were set 
rather closely together. 

The fashion for medieval bags is 
growing apace, and they are much used 

for the theatre and evening 

Evening Bags. parties. 
Some are composed of 
pieces of tapestry woven to imitate the 
old-fashioned designs. A dainty bag 


which was used with a green and gold 
tapestry gown was carried out in yellow 
and red and decorated with jet beads. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


Fresh milk salted is said to be a cure 
for a sallow and rough-looking skin. 
Mix a level teaspoonful o! 
salt with two tablespoonsful 
of milk and rub it gently 
over the skin, allowing it to dry and 
remain till morning. The salt has 
astringent and tonic qualities, and the 
milk is soothing and healing. 

After washing, the hands _ should 
always be rubbed with a little good skin 
food and dusted with toilet 
powder. Don’t forget to 
bleach the hands once a 
week, this being particularly necessary 
in the Winter time. The bleaching can 
be accomplished with a cut lemon rubbed 
on as soap would be, and must all be 
washed off afterwards with warm water 
and soap. 

During the winter months this bath 
will be found most beneficial and soften- 
ing to the skin. 

Boil a quart of bran in a 
gallon of water and add the 
drained liquid to the bath, or make 
bran bags and use one instead of the 
ordinary washing soap. After the bath, 
when the condition of the skin is sensi- 
tive it is sometimes necessary to apply a 
skin cream. The following is an excel- 
lent one: Four ounces of glycerine, one 
ounce of gum tragacanth, six ounces of 
alcohol, two ounces of borax, and fifteen 
drops of oil of lavender. The tragacanth 


For the 
Complexion. 


More Abou 
the Hands. 


The Bran 
Bath. 
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must be dissolved in enough distilled 
water to make a thick jelly, and then the 
glycerine and alcohol, to which has been 
added the oil of lavender, may be mixed 
in with the jelly. The borax must be 
dissolved in water before it is added, 
and more water may be dropped in until 
the jelly isabout the consistency of honey. 
FOR THE GIRL WHO 
EMBROIDERS. 

Little sacques are dainty and useful 
possessions for a baby, and long or short 
capes with pull hoods that 
may be drawn up over the 
tiny head are developed in 
cashmere or soft silk button-holed with 
tiny scallops, and all the edges are em- 
broidered with flower designs in the 
corners and completed by knots of rib- 
bon at the top of the hood and at the 
back of the neck. Other sacques of a 
more delicate description are of fine 
marquisette or white mousseline made 
up over pale pink or blue and trimmed 
with val. lace. 

A pretty pillow for a baby’s use may 
be made in the oblong manner by joining 
two embroidered hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs with 
narrow Torchon lace. Cover 
the pillow with pink sateen, the colour- 
ing of which will show through the cover 
and finish the design with a ruffle of the 
lace and insertion. 

THE HOME COOK. 

Ingredients : One pound of self-rais- 
ing flour, three-quarters of a pound of 

treacle, five ounces of lard, 
Ginger Bread. four ounces of ixed peel 

cut small, one ounce of 
ground ginger, half an ounce of mixed 
spice, and a quarter of a pint of milk. 
Rub the lard into the flour, then sift the 
spices and thoroughly mix them with the 
flour in which make a bay and put in 
the peel, treacle, and milk. Now mix 
the whole thoroughly into a soft dough. 
Line some edged tins with buttered 
paper, in which put the mixture, allow- 
ing room for rising, and bake in a 
moderate oven. When done, and while 
it is quite hot, wash it over with a thin 
mixture of gelatine and sweetened water 
for glazing. 


For Baby. 


A Pillow 


for Baby. 








